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PREFACE. 



The Territorial Army has two rSles to fulfil. 
One is the duty of acting as an auxiliary to, 
and expanding the cadres of, the Hegular Forces 
in warfare overseas. The other is the task of 
protecting the United Kingdom againafc a hostile 
military expedition, which haa by same means 
pierced that armour of aea-power constituting the 
primary and principal safeguard of the realm. 
At a time when this new organieation has still 
to emerge out of its embryo state, and when all 
who take an intelligent interest in national 
security look to its speedily reaching full matur- 
ity and achieving the standard of eiSciency which 
it must possess to justify its existence, a con- 
sideration of the peculiar tactics called for by the 
conditions arising in home defence may not he 
inopportune, in view of the special responsibilities 
of our troops in second line. 

The successful disenibarkation of a foreign 
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army ap<m onr shoies represents an episode of 
war of an nntisiial kind, and it would bring about 
a land campaign presenting conditions as abnormal 
as they wonld be perplexing. The f ami liar land- 
scape of this conntiy, with its network of hedge- 
rows, its wealth of isolated trees, its manifold 
plantations and its noble demesnes, means a 
theatre of war which is the Yery reverse of the 
regions forming the eeene of most great inter- 
national conflicts of the past In the following 
pages the inflnence likely to be exerted by the 
oniqoe topography of the British Islands npon 
the handling and the movement of troops within 
their precincts, will be dealt with, and sn^estions 
will be put forward r^arding the methods of 
turning the features of the gronnd to account 
from the point of view of our side. The subject 
of tactics is one which always admits of many 
shades of opinion, but it is hoped that an ex- 
pression of views may at least serve to excite 
interest and to promote discussion. 

C. E. C- 
January 1908. 
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TEE TACTICS OF HOME DEFENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Little attention has been devoted in our military Theiittie 
world to a subject in which the question of Home paid tiu 
Befence is closely wrapped up. The influence of tactics Tn 
the peculiar topographical conditions prevailing cvantry. 
in most parts of the United Kingdom upon 
tactics has not been studied as it ought to be, 
which is all the more singular considering that, 
until comparatively speaking recently, maintain- 
ing the security of these islands was held to be 
the first duty of the British Regular Army. 

Of late years the problem involved in handling 
troops in our enclosed and tree-grown terrain has, 
it is true, been elucidated to some extent at 
manoeuvres. A certain familiarity with the art 
has also been acquired during the more element- 
ary forms of military training. But the theory 
of the conduct of operations on such ground has 
scarcely been investigated at all; it has been 

A 
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Thlj indif- 
ference 



too hastily asBiimed that soldierahip adapted to 
warfare on the Continent or in Manchuria will 
cope with the difRculties inseparable from fighting 
in a land intersected with hedgerows, where the 
roads and byways are fenced on either hand, 
and where the landscape is seldom wholly im- 
abstructed by timber and by greenery. 

Possibly this indifference finds root in our 
perhapB higtoiT- Durinff the embittered warfare which 

due In part *^ ° 

toti-adi- Eroni time to time desolated the country in the 

ti«n« dl "^ 

our civil seventeenth and eighteenth centuriea, the more 

wars. '^ 

decisive battles, those whose names we all re- 
member, took place for the moat part upon open 
ground. EdgehiU, Marstou Moor, and Naseby 
in o&nfcral England ; Dunbar, Killiecrankie, and 
Culloden beyond the Tweed ; Newton Butler in 
the Emerald Isle, were all fought in country 
which was practically uneuclofied The two 
battles of l^ewbury no doubt had terrain greatly 
cut up by hedgerows for their scene. St Euth's 
position beyond the morass at Aughrim rested on 
an undulation, where the solid Irish banks "■ with 
their contiguous trenches formed natural lines of 
defence parallel to the general front. But as 
a general rule the actions of oxir civil wars had 
for their site tracts of heath, or rolling downs, 
or open cultivated lands such as we Bee to-day 
in Pieardy or Westphalia. 

This has been mistakenly attributed to the 



^ In Ireland they cftll the whule thing, hank and hedge and 
all, the "ditch," although occasimiallj the treach from whlcil 
the soil H heaped up to make ths Irjo-nk ia kvowii as, the 
"fihough/' 
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tactical fonnationa of the day, and to the fact 
that, in the time at least of Charles I. and of the 
Lord Protector, mounted troops constituted th& 
most important arm. The handling of infantry 
drawn up in eight ranks of pikemen, with clumps 
of musketeers posted on the flanks, must have 
been a compHcated enough proceBS on the most 
level ground; among fenced enclosures the ditfl- 
Gulties may well have been almost insuperable. 
One, Edward Dumiaer, who served against Mon- 
mouth in "ye Train of Artillerie," tells ub that 
at Sedgemoor the royal camp wag ** fronting ye 
Moore, a Place copious and commodious for Fight- 
ing," suggesting in his quaint phraseology that 
something in the nature of an arena waa a desid- 
eratum for conflict in those days. The truth 
is, however, that in the era of the Stuarts, 
England, where mast of the historic fights took 
place, presented a far smaller area of ground 
cut up into lipids than it does at the present 
time. Leland makes it clear in hia Itinerary, 
compiled in the reign of Henry VIII., that the 
Midlands were then wholly iinfenced. A book 
compdod in 1656 shows that although the pas- 
toral counties — Essex, Devon, Worcester, and 
Shropshire — -were for the most part enclosed, the 
central tracts were still abnoat entirely open 
common lands. It was the Enclosure Acta of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
created the rural England of to-day. The im^ 
petuoua Rupert, the chivalrous Falkland, and the 
stem entbusiaat and born leader of men, Cromwell, 
fought their battles on non-obstruoted ground^ not 
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BO much in the interests of tactical convenience^ 
fts because the courae of their campaigua led them 
thither. 

But when the combats of those stirring times 
happened to take place amongst hedgerows and 
fences, the intiuence which these obstacles to 
movement and to observation exert upon tactica 
was often illustrated forciblj enough. There 
seems to be little doubt that the reason why 
the King's forces quitted the field on the night 
of the first battle of Newbury was shortage of 
ammunition, resulting from the prolonged affray 
in that cramped, fence -traversed bit of ground. 
At Preston, the niunerieally far superior Parlia- 
mentary army, consisting of seasoned soldiera 
under Cromwell himself, was long held at bay 
by Langdale's dispirited force in some fields, shut 
off by hedgerows from the moor off which the 
Eoyalists had been hustled with ease. Incidents 
of this kind are the exception, however, rather 
than the rule, and the ineignifieant part played 
by enclosures during the intermittent civil strife, 
lasting from the momentous day when Charles I- 
raised his standard at Nottingham, to that chill 
October morning when the claymore at last gave 
way before the bayonet at Gulloden, is probably 
more responsible for the apathy displayed by the 
British army with reference to the art of war on 
home soil than is generally realised. 

It ia scarcely too much to say that interest in 
this phase of tactics was for the first time genu- 
inely aroused in our military forces, when the 
great revival in training took place consequent 
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upon the experiences of the South African War. 
It is worthy of note, indeed, that attention was 
drawn to the subject by circumstanceB which were 
to some extent fortuitous. The highly enclosed 
region in the east of Essex was not selected as a 
theatre for autumn manoeuvres in 1904 so much 
in consequence of merits of its own, as because 
it lay adjacent to a long stretch of shelving beach, 
designed, one might almost say, by nature for the 
carrying out of an experimental landing in force 
by an army possessing command of the sea. 

Instituted primarily as an exercise in making 
a descent upon an enemy's shores, the Essex 
manoeuvres of 1904 proved almost as instructive 
to an army which must ever be prepared to carry 
on war under abnormal conditions, as were the 
campaign of Tirah and the prolonged contest 
against the Boers. The theatre of operations 
presented the pecuhar topography of the United 
Kingdom in an exa^erated form. The enclosures 
were imwontedly small. The numerous fences 
proved to be of exceptional height and imuaual 
thickness. Trees growing everywhere created 
with their luxuriant summer foliage a veritable 
pall, blotting out the landscape. The difficulties 
inseparable from warfare in a cramped, obstructed 
region made themselves felt in Constable's country 
with quite exceptional force, and illustrated most 
vividly for the benefit of the troops engaged the 
nature' of the fighting that is to be expected 
should an enemy ever effect a landing on our 
coast. 

The combatants were at the outset somewhat 
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perplexed by the novel tactical conditionB. Under 
such circniQStajices the rank and tile will accept 
the aituation philoaophically, happy in the con- 
fidence that their kits will tui-n up somehow, 
trustful that some one will provide them with 
food in due season^ and assuming in that happy- 
go-lucky spirit which is at once the weakness and 
the strength of the British soldier, that those set 
in authority over them are playing the game cor- 
rectly and with some deep, well-defined purpose 
in course of execution. Their superiors, on the 
other hand, are apt at auch timea to be a little 
critical. 

" What can cavalry do in a country like this, I 
should like to know ? " growls the leader of horse. 
" Of course we can shove along all right in the 
hunting season, hut you'd break your neck at the 
first fence now, with all this nettles and stufif 
about. Sure to be rotten banks too — always 
are; but you can't even get a eiglit of them. 
"Wbat'a that you say ? Scout ? My good man, 
how the deuce can you scout when you can't see 
over the hedges on either aide of the road unless 
you are mounted on a giraffe ? " 

Nor is the artillery officer in a very placid 
frame of mind. " Out in South Africa," he 
ol)Berves more in sorrow than in anger, " they 
used to rub into us that our shells would not 
carry far enough. Here they dump ua down in a 
country where you cannot see beyond case range. 
It is all very well for those foot-sloggers fooling 
about in the fields and pooping off their ridiculous 
hand-guns at nothing, but where do we come in ? 
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We get strung out along a corkscrew lane where 
we can't reverse without un limbering, and if any- 
body comes near ua some busybody of an umpire, 
with a de hnut en has manner and ugly enough to 
stop a clock, tells na we are out of action ! 
Manceuvres ? I call it rot ! " 

" Ton never saw such a game m your life," the 
centurion of infantry declared in the course of a 
graphic description of hia experiences to a select 
circle iu the Naval and Military Club on the 
Saturday night after the proceedings came to a 
cloae. " Nobody knew where they were, or where 
they were going to, or where the other side was, 
or where anybody was, so the Colonel, treating our 
deferential esfpoatulations with studied contumely, 
sloped off ' to jolly well see for himself/ as he put 
it, and he lost ub altogether. But he found the 
enemy all right. They captured him, and^ I don't 
mind Baying, the old, man's language made us feel 
proud of him and of the liegiment. A bighop in 
a bunker could not have been more explosive, 
more cogent, and more concise." 

Still, in spite of a tendency to find fault, 
aoldiers who, almost for the first time in the 
historj of the British army, found themselves 
practising the class of operations which would 
inevitably supervene were a foe to make good a 
footing in the conntryj realised that those few days 
in the field between Clacton-on-Sea and Colchester 
provided ample food for reflection. Generals, and 
staff, and regimental officers, each in their own 
sphere wf action and of duty, discovered that troop- 
handhng in this hedge-grown region, where it was 
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SO ditficalt to grasp tbe situation, so hopeless to 
keep up well-regulated comraunioQ between ad- 
jacent units, BO impossible to ascertain where 
exaetly was the position of the opposing side, 
demanded peculiar methods and gifts of leader- 
ship, and illustrated in striking fashion what is 
sometimes called the fog of weir. At the start, 
while the novelty was wearing off, some of the 
incidents no doubt seemed absurd. Cs.vb.\xj at a 
discount, guns an incumbrance, infantry wander- 
ing like sheep >vifchont a shepherd, appeared to be 
the inevitable outcome of fiightiug on such ground. 
But before the week had come to an end, there 
were few who failed to admit to themselves that 
the problem of maintaining order and of exercis- 
ing command under these arduous conditions was 
not insoluble, and who did not agree that the 
problem was one which ought to be solved. Yon 
may train your soldiers as you will, and may fit 
them out with the most up-to-date weapons of 
destruction, but when it comes to actual busineaa 
yon have to accept the theatre of war as it is, and 
have to make the best of it You cannot carry 
your Okehampton rangeSj your Fox Hills, and 
your Salisbury Plain about with you, so as to 
ensure that all shall be c&nime il favi. 

Nowadays a portion of the annual training 
imdei^one by the Regulars stationed at home is 
carried out, as a rule, in more or leas enclosed 
country. Experiences so gained have been not 
unprofitable, and the tactics called for in such 
a theatre of war are no longer a subject 
of vague conjecture in the ranks of the First 
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Line. But the Yeomanry and Volunteers, — the 
Territorial Army now coming into being, — whose 
primary duty admittedly is home defence, have 
no share in this. . Corps of this character go off 
by train to some great military camp for their 
annual period under arms. They carry out their 
exercises on ground totally different in form and 
feature from that on which they will in all prob- 
ability have to fight should they be put to the 
test of war. They seek for open downs, where 
training is readily superintended and where the 
simple manoeuvres of the present day execute 
themselves with encourt^ng facility. They shun 
hedgerow and enclosure, and take no heed of the 
obstructed, awkward ground often to be found in 
inviting vicinity to their headquartera. 

In the discussions which ever and anon take Troops in 
place over the controversial subject of invasion, unenot 
we sometimes manifest a tendency to gloat over in such 
the prospective troubles of the Continental con- 
script adrift among the fields and fences of this 
land of ours ; we reckon on his being confounded 
by ground so different from the bare monotonous 
imdulations of western and north-western Europe. 
But will the forces on the defending side be so 
much better prepared ? Has the art of troop- 
leading in such terrain been adequately practised 
or closely studied by those who may some day 
have to put it in force in earnest ? Do the pawns 
know their few simple moves ? 

The Regulars, it has been observed above, are 
now no longer wholly unskilled in manoeuvring 
over enclosed country. Peace training carried out 
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under Buch eonditions will not by itself, however, 
ensure efficiency in actual combat. Exploding 
ehella and bnllets which dash iip the soil, intro- 
duce conditions wholly absent at ordinary times, 
be the nature of the battlefield what it may ; and 
in no Idnd of country is the difference lilcely to be 
80 striking as when the struggle has a district in- 
tersected and parcelled out into plots and spaces 
by banks, by hedges, and by sunken lanes, for its 
stage. To master the apphcation of tactics to 
such a region it is necesBary to examine its nat- 
ural and artificial features with jealous care^ and 
to deduce from close observation of their details 
what effect they are likely to have upon the pro- 
gress of an actual fight, ^or is study of tl)is 
kind without a, certain fascination. In any case 
it possesses the merit that it is founded on some- 
thing that is stable. The shaded pasturej the cul- 
tivated lands, the fences with their hedgerow 
trees, are always there. Hamlet may grow into 
village, new lines of railway and communieation 
may come into being, reorganisation after reorgan- 
isation of the military forces may sweep over it, 
but the (general face of the Land remains un- 
changed. 

The object of the ensuing chapters la to draw 
attention to the influence which the peculiari- 
ties of topography characteriatie of the United 
Kingdom are likely to hare upon military opera- 
tions in actual war, to endeavour to arouse interest 
in proper quarters with regard to a subject which 
has been somewhat neglected in the past. It is 
not a question which concerns oirr troops in Second 
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Line alone. Home defencB will henceforward be 
the special province of the Territorial Armyj hut 
individually and collectively that army will in- 
evitably, and very properly, take ita tone from 
the professional eoklier, That being the case, it 
is desirable that the abnormal tactical methods 
called for in this country should he famihar to all 
categories of his Majesty's military forces. The 
Eegulara must take the lead in these matters, and 
must show the way. In the warfare of to-day 
knowledge is indispeneablej — knowledge of broad 
principles, knowlege of questions of detail, know- 
ledge of the act of applying theory to the cii-cuni- 
staiicee arising in the field. Without It impetuous 
valour is of small account, stubborn resolution is 
o£ no avail 

And in one form of knowledge the Territorial Temtorrai 
Army ahould enjoy a decided advantage over any ought to 
hostile forces landed in this country. Much of g^round, 
what Ib called home defence is essentially local hostile 
service. Officers and men will be campaisnin^ on our 
within reasonable vicmity to their own places of place. 
abode. Should the case be merely one of & more 
or less predittory raid, the whole brunt of the 
Gonilict will in all likelihood be home by corps 
raised in the district chosen by the enemy as his 
scene of operations. Should the case be one of 
a hostile undertaking on a more ambitious scale, 
the responsible task of, if possible, driving the 
intruders back upon their transports, or, if that 
be impossible, of at least retarding the invaders' 
advance until reinforcements can be hurried to the 
spot by railway, will fall upon regiments recruited 
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near the landing-place of the expeditionarj force 
fronj oversea. 

We have a right to expect from local troops 
that they shall be to some extent fortified with 
local knowlege ; but thej will not be bo fortified 
should no steps have been taken to ensure that 
they possess it. Familiarising all ranks with their 
Burroundlnga and with the topography of their 
district U, in 'fact, not the least important branch 
of the training of the Territorial Anny. If this 
be neglected, opportunities are being wantonly 
thi'own away, and the eorpa concerned are delib- 
erately sacrificing the one great advantage which 
from force of circumstances they enjoy over their 
antagonists. Foreign War Offices may institute 
secret reconnaissances within our borders, may 
compile and isaue to those concerned elaborate re- 
ports of districts selected for attack, and may equip 
their troops detailed for the enterprise with the 
most unimpeachable of maps ; but few members of 
the invading force can have personal acquaintance 
with the theatre of war. That is the perquisite 
of the defending side. 

" Read and re-read/' gays Napoleon, " the cam- 
paigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Cngaar, Gnstavua 
Adolphus, Turenne, Engine, and Frederick, Model 
yourself iipon them. This is the only means of 
becoming a great captain and of acquiring the 
secret, of war." But to the officers of the Terri- 
torial Army of the future we say: " Read and re- 
read the ground of the region where your corps ia 
situated, if there is any likelihood of your district 
becoming the theatre of undertakings by sonie 
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foreign foe. Learn the whole of it by heart if 
you can ; make yourself acquainted with a portion 
of it, at least, if you cannot learn it all. Do this, 
and you may yet with your partially trained 
soldiery be able to meet hostile regulars within 
its precincts on something approaching to level 
terms." 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE INPLUEKCE WHlGH QUESTIONS OF SEA TRANS- 
POBT ARE LIKELY TO EXEBT trpON THE 
OBGANISATION OF THE ENEMY'S FOKCE. 

To realise the tactical conditioiiB arising in a war 
in the United Kingdom, the strategical aspects of 
such a campaign must be understood. If the 
strategical situation be appreciated correctly, an 
idea can be formed of the composition of the 
hostile e:cpeJitionaT7 force. If the strategica] 
condilionB have been intelligently studied, the 
districts Jikely to be selected by the enemy as 
scene for his operationa, as also the territoriea 
which an invader would strive to avoid, become 
apparent. 

Any review of the problem presented to a 
fpreign Power which might contemplate military 
attack upon the British Isles, draws ua irresistibly 
to the water's edge. The main line of home 
defence, whether the question be looked upon as 
one of secnrity against raids of a merely predatory 
nature or of a more determined kind, or whether 
it be admitted to inclnde within its scope a aerioug 
invasion, is provided by the Boyal Navy. To over- 
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come the tremendous obstacle set up by British 
sea-power, or to avoid it, will he by far the most 
difficult portion of the task to be accomplished by 
a foe who meditates a descent upon our shores. 
The fact ia recognised so universally that no refer- 
ence would have been made to it here, but for the 
influence which the embarrassments which are in- 
separable from the tfigk of transporting an army 
across the sea, and of landing it on the coast of 
the United Kingdom, will almost inevitably exert 
upon its organisation as a fighting force. 

In a work of this kind, a work purporting to 
deal with the handling of troopa in presence of 
each other on land^ any detailed discussion of the 
maritime aspects of home defence would manifestly 
be quite out of place. ISTor is it proposed to ex- 
press definite opinions on the somewhat contro- 
versial eubjeet of the numerical strength of the 
hostile army which might be planted down within 
our borders. When the issue is examined from 
the enemy's point of view, howeverj matters sug- 
gest themselves in connection with ship transport, 
which cannot fail to have an important bearing 
on the taetioa of the subsequent laud campaign 
should the expeditionary force set foot on shore 
in safety. A brief consideration of these matters 
will serve as an introduction to the topics dealt 
with in later chapters, and the most cursory in- 
vestigation of this phase of the enterprise will 
ahow that the hostile armament is likely to be of 
abnormal composition. 

An undertaking so hazardous aa a descent upon LimUi 
the shores of this country almost presupposes number oi 
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something in the nature of a aurpriee. To collect 
even a snmli fleet of vessels suitable for the carry- 
ing of troops, unobserved by the agents of the 
opposing side, ia in the present day no mean feat 
of organisation. The greater the number of vessels 
to be assembled, the more problematical does the 
prospect of the operation escaping attention become. 
Therefore, to start with, it is reasonable to aesume 
that the enemy will, simply on this account if for 
no other reason, be constrained to limit the uumber 
of his trausports. But the restriction appears also 
to be dictated by other considerations. The need 
of rapidity in completing the embarkation has to 
be remembered ; speaking generally, the fewer the 
transports, the sooner will the troops be on board 
and will the expedition be able to put to sea. 

During those critical hours after the armada 
quits the shelter of its port of embarkation, its 
chance of eluding British ships of war, should any 
be keeping the sea in local waters, is obviously 
increased if the number of vessels composing it be 
small. There may be more than one expeditionary 
force. Thei'e may be feints to be effected as part 
of the general plan. It may be a question of 
dashing across the perilous open waters, trusting 
to luck not to meet guardian battleships or cruisers ; 
three or four liners steaming at great speed in the 
darkness may traverse the danger-zone unclial- 
lenged, when a forest of funnels emitting smoke 
and sparks would inevitably be detected ere they 
reached our shores. Then again, when the dis- 
embarkation stage is reached, the advantage of 
limiting the number of transports is incontestable. 
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UnleBH it ia to be asBumed that our maritime 
power has vanished, or that our fleeta have aban- 
doned Britiah waters, it must be of vital importance 
to the enemy to get his troops on shore without 
delay. Tidings of an event bo alarming as the 
appearance of hostile transports on our coaet, would 
travel fast. They would draw flotiUas of torpedo 
craft and aubiaariiies like a magnet to the point of 
danger, even were there no shipa of war of a more 
imposing character ready to intervene. Whether 
the landing be fixed for an open beach, or whether 
the troopships are to moor alongside a jetty in some 
harbour, it is safe to say that the fewer of them 
there are, the earlier will their helpless freight be 
on dry land, and will the mihtary veliicles and 
stores which they carry be cleared from off their 
decks and hoisted out of thoir holds. 

Now, given a certain number of merchant 
steamers ; given the task of preparing them to 
carry troops, of getting the troops on board, of 
moving them across a certain stretch of open sea, 
and of discharging the troops out of them on con- 
clusion of the voyage ; given further, that the task 
has to be accomplished with the utmost attainable 
apeed; — then the actual composition of the military 
force to be transported becomes of great importance. 
That this is so is at once made apparent when the 
details of the question are examined. 

Horees and vehicles offer far greater difficulties, pim- 
from every point of view in what concerns ahip Ariaine 
conveyance^ than pereonne!. The transport of a pvirtiiiif 
battery of artillery, or of a supply column, or of vehki*A, 
a troop of dragoons, gives rise to inconveniences 
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and aaxietiea which are escaped when it is a mere 
matter of moving foot-soldiera without impedi- 
menta across the aea. The conversion of a steamer 
into a military transport designed to carry nothing 
but officers and men is a perfectly simple opera- 
tion, especially bo if the voyage is to be only of a 
few hours' duration. But start embarking guns or 
waggons or cavalry on the vessel, and elaborate 
preparations at once become indispensable. Those 
greyhounds of the narrow seas on which we foam 
across from Holyhead to Dublin Bay, or from 
Folkestone to Boulogne, would, as they standi carry 
a goodly assemblage of infantrymen with their 
personal equipment ; but the ordinaiy Channel 
packet, with its lively praneings and its fearsome 
smells, would prove singularly ill-suited for the 
conveyance of any mounted detaehmeiit, even if 
there were ample time to fit out the craft. lb 
should, moreover, be noted that cavalry or artillery 
or supply columns cause inconvenience, not merely 
because of the delay arising in putting in the 
necessary fittings and of the fact that such units 
call for a special ckss of ship, but because they 
need a much larger tonnage proportionately than 
infantry. 

In our service it is reckoned that a horse 
artillery battery requires practically the same ton- 
nage as a whole battalion does with its regimental 
transport. The amount sufficient for a complete 
infantry brigade will not suffice to take two 
cavalry regiments. Even in the case of the bat- 
talion, one quarter of the tonnage calculated to 
be necesBary is devoted to the very few boraes 
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and vehicles included in the cadre. Looking at 
the question merely from the point of view of 
tonnage, it la obviouB that, supposing the enemy 
to have 20,000 tons available and that he wants 
to get the largest military force possible aboard, 
he will cut every gun and horse and cart 
that lie possibly can out of his expeditionaiy 
force. 

Kor, when legislating for mounted corps and 
transport, is time only lost in tlie fitting out 
and the finding of the ships. Actual embarkation 
and disembarkation of such troopa takes longer 
than that of infantry, especially so if the vesaela 
are not to load up or to discharge alongside 
wharves. It may be assumed that embarkation 
would take place in some harbour offering all 
reasonable facilities' but a hostile landing will 
almost certainly have to take place by means of 
boats and lighters, which would convey the expedi- 
tionary force from its ateamers to some stretch 
of beach. 

Now what does all this point to ? We find that 
owing to the strategical conditions the eneray will 
probably be obliged to limit the size of bis armada. 
We find that cavalry, artillery, and supply columns 
militate against rapidity when rapidity is likely to 
be all -important, that they call for especial ships, 
and that they absorb much tonnage. Does it not 
seem to follow that guns and mounted troops, and 
transport impedimenta of all kinds, will be reduced 
to a minimum in the force detailed to make the 
attempt ? One of our divisions complete requires 
100,000 tons for a short voyage, but its thiee 
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infantry brigades, even with their raginiental trans- 
port, take up less than a third of this total. 
Taking the whole of the complex considerations 
arising out of the maritime portion of the problem 
into account, it does seem probable that a foreign 
Power proposing a descent upon our shores will 
organise the force which is to make the attempt 
on quite special lines. It is justifiable to suggest 
that a great hostile assemblage of all arms landed 
in the United Kingdom will have fewer cannon and 
troopers and carriages than it would take into the 
field for a Continental campaign. It is permissible 
to assert that a raiding force a few thousands 
strong will consist almost entirely of infantry. 
It is safe to assume that the dinghy, which some 
say cannot escape our navy's vigilance, will dis- 
gorge neither charger nor gun upon our inviolate 
etrand, 
conircn- In speaking of infantry, this term must here 

cydtsts for be understood to include cyclists. Bicycles can 
upaaan ' easily be stowed on board ship, and can readily 
choru, be disembarked in boats should the landing be 
carried out by their instrumentality. In a strange 
country, foot aoldiers unaccompanied by mounted 
troops would be in evil plight were there nothing 
available to take the place of the horsemen who 
under normal conditions serve as eyes and ears 
to the army. Even if the nature of the terrain 
in most parts of the United Kingdom did not 
especially favour the employment of cycle corps 
— and it will be shown in the next and later 
chapters that it does, — the conditions of sea 
transport almost dictate the liberal use of such 
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troops by an enemy contemplating a descent upon 
our coast. 

A modern army embarking in war in a civilised ^J^ ^^ 
comitry, imaccompanied by cavalry and artillery, w*" ">• 
or including only a very small contingent of these excluded. 
arms in its composition, is conceivable enough. 
But it is not so easy to picture a host launching 
out on a campaign without transport of any kind. 
The question not only of food-supplies but also of 
ammunition is involved. In a land of plenty it 
may be possible to dispense with trains of vehicles 
carrying sustenance for man and beast ; but cart- 
ridges and projectiles will assuredly not be picked 
up by the wayside. And it has to be borne in 
mind that, bounteous as may be the resources of 
the district destined for the scene of operations, 
bread and meat and groceries cannot be distrib- 
uted to the troops from collecting depots, nor can 
they be gathered in by the commissariat staff, with- 
out vehicles of some sort. Some wheeled transport 
must, in fact, be available when active land opera- 
tions begin. But it does not necessarily follow 
that this wheeled transport accompanies the 
expeditionary force from its port of embarkation. 
The more populous districts of the United King- 
dom can produce quantities of waggons and carte 
for the enemy's service, if h^hly mobile troops 
land early and act with promptitude and resolu- 
tion. For work such as this cyclists are better 
than the best of cavalry, they can be much more 
quickly disembarked, and they can travel farther 
and faster when ashore. 

What influence, then, are questions of sea ciasiwis. 
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transport likely to exert upon the oi^anisation of 
the enemy's force ? In the foregoing paragraphs 
an attempt has been made to furnish a reply. 
Leaving other aspects of the strategical problem 
out of consideration, and Investigating it merely 
from the point of view of the embarkation and 
disembarkation of the expedition and of its con- 
veyance by ship, the indications are plain and 
unmistakable. The hostile array will be weak 
in artillery, its transport of all kinds will be 
reduced to a minimum, and its mobile troops will 
comprise numbers of cyclists, replacing cavalry 
and mounted rifles to a certain extent or possibly 
excluding them altogether. 
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THE INFLUENCE WHICH THB ENCLOSED CHAllACl'EH 
OF THE COUNTRY IS LIKELY TO EXEKT OVER 
THE ORGANISATION OF THE ENEMY'S FOllCE. 



To aaj that military operations are always under- Thenatur* 
taken with some definite obiect in view, sounde enemy- ■ 

' objcctivea. 

painfully like a platitude. But in considering the 
strategical aspects of a military attack upon the 
United Kingdom from the enemy's point of view, 
it behoves us to bear in mind that all portioLia 
of the country are not alike, and that only certain 
districts ofter to a hostile foreign Power induce* 
rnents sufficient to lead to such an enterprise 
being undertaken. The invader will aim at aonio 
centre of population and of wealth lying not too 
far from the sea, or he will strive to wreat from 
ua one of those renowned seaports where the 
mercantile marine which forms the greatest of 
Bntish national assets is wont to assemble, or he 
will direct hie energies against one of those naval 
stations in whieh the combatant aea-power of the 
Empire ia more or less wrapped up. There is no 
lack of ohjectives fulfilhng these conditions. But 
it 60 happens that they are alneat without ex- 
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ception situated in regions where the ten-ain is 
enclosed. 

5uch This fact is one of areat importance. The influ- 

mostly ence which it would exert on the tactical develop- 
iii en(gio«e4 meats or a campaign in this country can indeed 
hardly be exaggerated. It leads us to the con- 
clusion that warfare within the realm will almost 
inevitably be carried out in a theatre intersected 
with the hedgerows which we mias ao much on 
our journeykigs in foreign lands. It precludes all 
likelihood of the operations taking place in the 
pine and heather country which we identify with 
Aldershot, or on the open rolling plains which 
predominate in Wiltshire and in the Thames 
valley juet beyond the Pangbourne Gorge, or on 
the bleak moorlands in the land of the Tykes, 
or over the hills and far away beyond Stratheani, 
or among the bogs and bohereens which are 
typical of so wide an area in John Bull's other 
island. It should be remembered, moreover, that 
unless the invaders arrive in great force and 
contemplate the occupation of vast stretches of 
country, the scene of conflict is almost certain to 
be confined to districts adjoining the coast. 

In a work of this kind it would obviously be 
inexpedient to indicate objectives which an enemy 
might choose, or to draw attention to regions 
especially likely to be attacked. These are days 
of travel, of excursion -tickets, and of facilities for 
spending the week-end away from home. The 
geography of the country and its general appear- 
ance are daily becoming better known to the 
people at large, thanks to practical acquaintance 
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gained on holiday trips land on jonmej'g under- 
taken in discharge of duty. Otfieers, no less of 
the Territorial Army than of the Eegulara, are 
competeut to think the thing out for themselves. 
They will find that tho loeahties which an enemy 
would naturally select as goal are, almost without 
exception, surrounded hy ground intersected in all 
directions hj fences, and differing widely in char- 
acter from the kind of country on which the 
European campaigns of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century were fought out. It is not 
proposed in this chapter to examine closely the 
effect which the encloaod character of the country 
must have upon tactics — that would anticipate 
what has to be dealt with in detail later on : but 
it will be convenient to briefly indicate the limit- 
ations which this kind of terrain imposes upon 
certain arms. 

The hedges and banks which separate field from Ponces 
field in these islands, and which fringe the high- the action 
ways and byways, obviously offer most eerious tranps. 
obataclea to the manoeuvring of hoi-ae. They 
render shock taetica a virtual impossibility in 
many shires. They compel the dismounted trooper 
to move a long way away from his charger — ■ 
always a dangerous proceeding if the partners 
get too far separated. The extent to which this 
is the case will, of course, vary in different 
counties and even in adjacent parish ea ; but, 
speaking generally, it may be laid down as a 
broad principle that, away from moorland, from 
downs, and from unenclosed areas, mounted troops 
in the saddle are practically confined to the roads. 
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Nor does Lhia constraint to the liberty of action 
of the mouuted arm aflect it only wliea tlie actual 
combat ia in progresB. Scouting and reconnais- 
sauce present exceptional difficulties to horeemen 
in close country. The view ia reatricted, Tke 
fetices are in the way. Every angle of the road 
lends itself to the establishraent of a hostile am- 
buscade. Patrols may at any moment encounter 
musketry at short range, when their ehai^era offer 
a largo and conspicuous target for hostile marke- 
manship to display ibeelf. So much indeed is 
this the case, that the cyclist is, beyond question^ 
far better suited for reconnaissance duties in such 
terrain thiin the cavalry soldier. 

An enemy mustering an expeditionary force 
for a descent by sea upon the United Kingdom 
would, in view of its topographical peculiarities, 
be more than justified in putting the contingent 
of mounted troops at a far lower figure, relatively 
to the infantry strength, than would be permis- 
aible in organising an army for a normal campaign. 
Were it not for the fact that stretches of fairly 
open ground are in only few districts of our 
country wholly absent, our antagonists might 
well consider whether this arm of the service 
should not be dispensed with altogether^ were 
efficient cyclists' corps available to act as subsfci- 
tutes. In the case of a raid on a comparatively 
small scale, or of the theatre of operations being 
very highly enclosed, units of horse could almost 
certainly be excluded from the force. 
Eadoats It is the same as regards artillery. The value 
natavnur- of guns h liable to be much discounted by the 
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conditions prevailing in our intersected country. »tfieio 
la the enclosed portions of these islands much of * "^' 
the landscape in continually being blotted out, aa 
it were, by the trees rising out of the hedgerows, 
by the hedgerows themselves, by spinneys and 
game - presen'es, and by the foliage generally 
growing up round farms and homesteads. More- 
overj although this doea not create nearly as 
grave an impediment to the effective employment 
of this arm ae the obstniction to view, the fences 
are hable to seriously hamper the movement of 
guDB. Furthermore, in a land where the roads 
are hedged on both aides, batteries will be con- 
tinually in column of route on the com.munieations 
when they are not actually in action, and their 
presence will hinder the movements of the infantry, 
which is by far the most important branch of the 
aervice- 

The extent to which the character of the 
ground interferes with the use of artillery de- 
pends, as in the case of mounted troops, upon 
the amount and nature of its enclosure, upon the 
number of hedgerow trees, upon the height of 
the fences, and upon the quantity of woodland 
and plantations. It also, it shoidd be added, 
depends in some measure upon the season of the 
year, — in eummer time the view is much more 
impeded by leafage than is the case in the winter 
months or in early spring. But there can be no 
question that there are many loca,lities in all 
three kingdoms where guns would be of little 
service even when bought and twigs are at their 
nakedest, and where they would be virtually use- 
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IcBH from the beginning of June till late October. 
There are no doubt areas of enclosed country where, 
owing to trees being few and to bedges being 
trimmed and cut down low, batteries could be 
worked as effectively as on the most open ground. 
But, upon the whole, the topographical features 
are tmfavourable to a free employment of artilleiy, 
and the number of pieces attaclied to a force of 
all arms can in consequence be reatrieted. 

The United Kingdom is traversed by numbers 
of railways, of roads, and of lines of telegraph. 
In England there are, moreover, many ex:tensive 
canal systems. The country is, furthermore, well 
watei-ed, being intersected by couDtless water- 
courses and brooks, and by many streams of 
larger volume. It results from this, that although 
communications are plentiful, they are carried 
over frequent culverts, and at intervals cross 
numerous more important viaducts, all of which 
lend themselves to ready destruction in time oi 
war. In operations in such a country the engineer 
ohvioualy has an important part to play- The 
demolition or preservation, according to the cir- 
Gumetaaces of the case, of bridges, of railway 
signal-boxea, of telegraph stations, and so forth, 
will inevitably take a prominent place in the 
projects of opposing commandei^, and it may 
therefore be assumed that an expeditionary force 
landed on our shores would include a relatively 
large proportion of pioneers and technical 
troops. 

It was explained in the last chapter that, 
owing to conditions arising at bos. and to ques- 
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tioua connected with embarkation and disembark- 
ation, a hostile Power undertaking the invasion 
of the United Kingdom would practically be com- 
pelled to reduce mounted troops to a mirdmum, 
Bubatituting cyclists for them or for a portion of 
them, and would also almost necesaarily be obliged 
to restrict the niunber of guns accompanying its 
expeditionary force. In this chapter it has been 
shown that the topographical peculiarities of the 
theatre of war fully justify a diminution of these 
two arms. Earely ia it the ease in questions 
connected with the art of war, that the factors 
governing a particular case point so unmistak- 
ably to the one concluaion. The departure from 
ordinary practice and from the dictates of well- 
eatahlished precedent in the matter of the pro- 
portion of horsemen and of artillery to infantry, 
which ia rendered imperative by maritime con- 
ditiona, ia, as it turns out, fully warranted by the 
nature of the country which would he the scene 
of operations. The cyclists, moreover, who can he 
so easily put on board ship and so easily landed, 
who require no special fittings on transports, and 
who take up little more tonnage that foot- soldiers, 
find themselvee on ground which aeema designed 
to afford the utmost scope for their effective action. 
These are points to be remembered in studying the 
tactics of home defence. 
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The CM- Tn the eecond and third ehaptets it has been 
the HecoDd shown that the difficulties presented to an enemy 
cbapters. in transferring an army from the Continent to 
thig country, and the pecuhar topographical 
features of regions likely to be ehosen for the 
theatre of war, both tend to influence the con- 
stitution of the expeditionary force in the same 
direction. 

Mounted troops and artillery are difficult to 
convey by Bhips when tonnage is limited and 
rapidity is essential ; the encloaed nature of the 
terrain in the United Kingdom reduces the im- 
portance of these two great auxiliary aims. 
Cyclists are easily moved by sea : they can, if 
the scene of action is to be laid in a region 
typical of our rural districts, to a great extent 
take the place of horsemen. Engineers and 
pioneers present no especial diflicultiea as regards 
movement afloat : their presence with an army is 
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imperative in a land so rich in com municat ions of 
all kinds as are the cultivated districts and the 
manufacturing localities within the realm. Every- 
thing points to an invader being satisfied to take 
the field with a very small proportion of cavalry 
and gune, but leads to the conclusion that the 
expeditionary force will include a liberal con- 
tingent of cyclists, and that it will have a strong 
leavening of technical troops. In the second 
chapter, moreover, it was shown that a body of 
troops making a descent upon our shores would 
probably land with a minimum of transport, and 
that its chief would probably be disposed to de- 
pend upon seizing local vehicles and draught 
animals so as to make good the deficiency. It 
was also pouited ont that special efforts would in 
al! likelihood have to be made by the enemy to 
aecui'e proviaions on the spot, so as to meet the 
wants of the army consequent on lack of regularly 
organised supply columns. 

Now, if these premises and assumptiona are Theen*my 
correct, some of the leading features of the Abiytry 
enemy's probable plan of campaign can be de- operaHoni 
duced. In the first plaee, the attacking side country, 
will endeavour to confine operations to enclosed 
country, — on the Sussex Downs or the Curragh of 
Kildare a military force weak in mounted men 
and guns would obviously be at an unfair disad- 
vantage when confronted by British troops com- 
prising all arms in their usual proportions. But 
ground intersected with fences and hedgerows has 
also other attractions for the invader. Supplies 
are almost necessarily more plentiful in close than 
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they are in open diatricta ; as the former, more- 
over, will as a rule be the more thickly populated, 
they offer the better prospects of securing trans- 
port for the expeditionary force. Thus we are 
driven to the conclusion that the enemy, who, it 
should be remembered, posaesees the initiative, 
will have strong indncements to make that very 
kind of ground which is most typical of our 
country, the scene of conflict. That in itself 
shows how important it is that the Influence of 
its characteristic features upon tactics should be 
studied. 
The e>ie«r But a correct conception of the strategical 
push out situation enables us also to form an id^, of 
of mobile the enemy s openmg movements. In view of 
once an the paramount need of collecting vehicles and 
thectui<it. of securing sustenance for his men, the hostile 
commander will, as has been pointed out earlier, 
probably put a strong contingent of cyclists ashore 
before anything else. These, it may be assumed, 
will spread out fanwise from the landing-place, 
parties of them hurrying along each divergent road. 
Some parties will be set the task of forming a 
line of posts which will act at once as a screen 
and as a protection for the remainder, and which 
those in control will try to push out as far as 
possible from the starting- point, so aa to fence off, 
as it were, as extensive a tract of country as 
possible. Others will swoop down upon towns 
and villages and farms within the enclosure, with 
a view to securing the food and carts and animals 
which they contain. Others will endeavour to 
intercept rolling stock on the railways. Others 
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again will have special duties to perfonn in con- 
nection with the demolition or restoration of 
viaducts, with securing telegraph stations, post 
offices, and so on. The cycliat detachments would, 
it jnay safely be assumed, include an adequate 
proportion of engineers skilled in railway and 
telegraph work as well aa in the less technical 
duties of the pioneer, and it would comprisa a 
quota of commissariat and transport experts. 
Success or failure of the enterprise as a whole 
may hinge upon the outcome of these preliminary 
operations. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that, if the HMvy 
drama opens in this fashion,, the troops told off sibmneB 
for local defence will have a heavy burden of ontheapot 

who are 

responsibility placed on their shoulders. Upon chnreei 
them it wiU depend whether the enemy is to deieno!, 
make good a footing in the country unopposed 
or not. It rests with them to impose a limit at 
a very early stage upon the extent of the territory 
which the hostile mobile detachments are trying 
to make good, at a time when the bulk of the in- 
vading force is not yet in a position to act If 
the local defence forces can manage to check the 
movementa of the enemy's advanced screen, even 
if they only succeed arresting it for a few hours, 
they may have done yeoman service and have 
deserved well of their country : they may have 
gained for owners of horses and vehicles just the 
breathing-space they require to remove their trans- 
port, they may have afTorded the railway author- 
ities the respite necessary to get their locomotives, 
at least, to a place of safety. To clear scattered 
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farms and hamlets of supplies is not the work of 
a iiioment^ a district cannot he swept hare of its 
reaonrcea in a few hours without elaborate organ- 
isation, it may be impossible to withdraw all the 
stores of provisions spread over the region adjacent 
to the enemy's landing-place ; but if a force suffi- 
cient to hold it can on the first alarm be thrown 
into some country town where the invaders would 
reap a rich harvest, a great point may have been 
gained, and the enemy's plan of campaign may 
have been thrown out of gear almost before it has 
been set in motion. For work of this nature^ 
local cycle corps would form the best asset of tils' 
defending side. Cyclists can indeed lay claim to- 
a strategical importance in home- defence which 
has scarcely been sufficiently recognised. 

Another interesting question arises out of the 
peculiar conditions under which it appears likely 
that the enemy will be conducting his operations, 
a question which is a strategical as much as it is 
a tactical one. If the hostile expeditionary force 
i% owing to its composition, to have strong induce- 
ments for keeping clear of open ground, our side 
will have equally strong inducements for drawing 
or for driving the foe out of enclosed country into 
tracts devoid of fences and of trees. The game of 
the invaders is to fight among hedgerowg, where 
infantry and cyclists can do the work with little 
aid from guns and mounted men ; the game of the 
defenders is to bring their antagonists to book on 
unfenced ground, where their own artillery and 
cavalry ean act with far-reaching effect. This- 
question affects both the general plan of cam.' 
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paigii and also the tactical handling of ail ranks 
on the hattlefield, 

A word will not be out of place at this stage rue winter 
with regard to the general effect of the seasons m^n un- 
upoii the problem of a hostile descent on our to the 
sliot-es. The time of the year is always of im- 
portauce in conducting military operations ; but in 
few eases likely to arise in war would so much de- 
pend upon itj as in that of an enemy contemplat- 
ing the despatch of an expeditionary force against 
the United Kingdom. 

During the winter months the difficulties in 
the way of the enterprise in its earlier stages 
are at their greatest. The perils of the sea 
are then at their worst. Thick weather may 
upset the most accurate calculations and may 
ruiu the most brilliant plan. A gtarm may be 
raging when the armada heaves to off the in- 
tended landing-place. The long-drawn-out hours 
of darkness are sure to interfere with the process 
of disembarkation. But this is not all. The ob- 
jections from the enemy's point of view to operat- 
ing at thia time of the year are not confined to 
what may be called the maritime phases of the 
undertaking. The shortness of the days is likely 
to be highly prejudicial to the prospects of the 
attacking side after this has reached dry land, 
because the few hours available are inauffieient for 
rapid sustained movementSj and in consequence 
the defenders gain what they above all things 
stand in need of— time. "When the sub swings 
low and apolc^etic in the eouthem sky, there is 
not Buthcieut daylight to execute those mobile 
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combinatioDB of war, in virtue of which highly 
trained troops working on a defiDite and well- 
considered plan might overrun great stretches of 
country eve those opposed to them were alive to 
what waa going on. 

In the next chapter the effect of the seasons 
upon the landscape will be treated of in some 
detail. The general result of their alternations 
are, howeverj known to ua all. With the fall of 
the leaf a great deal of that obstruction to view 
which hampers the employment of gnus in this 
Gountiy in the summer time disappears. More- 
over, fences which from May to I^ovember will con- 
fine mounted troops to the roads, cease to he such 
serious impediments to cross-country niovemeiit in 
late autumn. Apply this to the ease of a hostile 
expeditionary force designed to operate in the 
United Kingdom, and we see that there would 
not be the same justification for limiting its 
artillery and mounted troops in the cold seasoc 
that there would be when trees and hedges are in 
foliage. In other words, the difficulties insepar- 
able from the process of moving the army across 
the sea in winter time and of setting it on shore, 
are likely to be aggravated by the necessity of 
including in the army a considerable contingent 
of the very troops which are the most inconvenient 
to deal with in transports. 
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It is not pi-oposed to discuss the strategical 

thelboak. aspect of a possible conflict in this eoujitry 

further. We now come to the subject proper 

with which this volume deals, and to which 
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what has preceded is merely intended to act 
as introduction. 

There is no lack of valuable literature dealing 
with tactics available for the use of our military 
forces. The principles inculcated in those por- 
tions of the admirable series of " Training " 
manuals issued during the last few years by the 
General Staff at Headquarters, which deal with 
the employment of troops in the field, form an 
almost ideal basis from which to launch out into 
further study. Differences of opinion, of course, 
exist on points of detail; but there is general 
agreement among soldiers as to the broad rules 
which govern the handling of the three arms when 
armies are in contact. The following chapters 
therefore merely treat of the application of well- 
known principles and doctrines to conditions 
which present much that is out of the common, 
and it is assumed in them that the art of troop- 
leading under normal circumstances is understood. 
Their object indeed is rather to surest topics 
which appear to be worthy of consideration and of 
study, than to prescribe methods of conduct under 
the conditions with which they deal; although this 
general plan may be somewhat departed from in 
connection with certain subjects — notably that of 
the functions and mode of action of cyclists. 
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OS THE STTTDT OF GEOU^'D AKD OF TOPOGKAFHICAL 
FEATURES IN THE UNITED lUMGDOM. 

The study of ground from the point of view of the 
soldier may not at first sight appear to open up a 
field for investigations of an especially edifying 
nature or of absorbing interest. Obviously, how- 
ever, it possessea what most will agree is one 
decided merit It necessarily has to be carried 
out under conditions which offer considerable at- 
tractions to the man of active habits, for it means 
work out in the open air, and, moreover, if the 
inquiry is to take place in this fair land of ours, it 
promiaea occupation amid scenes of infinite variety. 
The tactical potentialities of field and hedgerow, 
of coppice and of sunken lane, are never fulJy 
realised imless these familiar features of our 
British landscape are examined on the spot. 

Most of us feel an undefined sympathy with 
nature; we hardly, perhaps, know that it is eo 
ourselves. Almost involuntarily we note the 
viata of hills and sylvan greenery melting away 
into the distance, the fragrance of the meadow 
refreshed by some passing shower, the lark soar- 



uig tremu3ou9 in the sunlight, and the golden 
fiame of the gorse. But the inner meaning of 
these things it is not given to the uninitiated to 
understand. The beetle is a beetle to most of ue, 
and the stone a stone. The outcrop of crumpled 
strata peering out through the grass of the hill- 
side opens up no records of remote ages lite a 
hook beifore our eyes. The pericarp of the wild 
flower unfolds to us none of the mysteries and 
workings of the vegetable world. "We can but 
envj the naturalist and the man of ^lence as 
they ob&erve objects of inexhaustible interest to 
them, at almost every step which they take 
by the wayside. We can but deplore our lack 
of that knowledge, thanks to which the eavant 
will instinctively, and at each momenti of the 
day^ interpret auguries which to us have little 
meaning. 

But is there nothing in what the soldier sees 
on every hand as he rests on the stile, or follows 
the crumbling furrow down the field, or hurries 
along the King's highway in his motor-carj leaving 
a broad etreak of dust and curses in his wake, to 
invite his attention ? Are there no deductiona to 
be drawn from the transformations which take 
place on the country-eide as the seasons merge 
one into another ? Has the colouring of stubble 
and ploxigh and water-meadow no tactical import- 
ance ? Are the banks which keep the fields apart 
all alike in form ? Are the hedges all of uniform 
height^ and are the shrubs to b© found in them all 
the same in nature or even in appearance ? Come, 
stroll along this road with me, and we will to- 
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Even had he the range, and were he firing time 
instead of percusBion shrapnel, ifc is a four-point- 
eeven to a pompom that he would not hit either 
of those scouts, who, excusably startled for the 
moment], are now scrambliDg over the fence into 
the pasture field. There will be empty limbers 
up by the yew trees before the fight has fairly 
started, if our friend contimies in this spendthrift 
mood. 

But here comes the firing line, stepping out 
jauntily and in well-estended order across the first 
big field. They have seen those shells, the men, 
and do not, to tell the truth, think much of them ; 
ao thej move forward confidently and full of spirit 
towards the post and rails, keeping their dressing 
too as though the adjutant was barking at them 
from the flank — a gallant eight. Kow, if the 
battery on the hill were to get the range of this 
line, and were to give it a taste of genuine rapid 
fire^ we should see something ■ but that gunner- 
man appears to have gone to sleep, and all seems 
still and lifeless up by the yew trees. The infantry 
have almost got across the great meadow, and they 
will be over the post and rails directly. Once 
through the pasture field, the country looks much 
more enclosed and favourable; they should find 

ample cover soon, and The air is rent by a 

hurricane of crashea. Shrapnel upon shrapnel 
hursts ten to twenty feet above the pasture and 
a hundred yards or so short of the post and rails, 
spattering the sward with a perfect storm of 
bullets. The line of infantry is shivered and torn 
asunder by the shock. We hear the oilicer in 
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iiB and the alight elevation where the imaginary 
hostile host is in position. But, just one 
moment : — 

Up on that ridge, majbe two miles away, by the 
ancient church which reais ita ivied tower above 
the yew treeSj there is a battery concealed. More- 
over, there is a gunner-Eaan at hand and on the 
watch, conning the ground behind ns for the troops 
who are feeling their way forward in anticipation 
of the coming fight; they have not detected him 
nor yet his guns, these troops ; but we have, you 
and I, We are in the very nick of time, it aeems — 
for who are these, one man creeping forward warily 
along the hedge two hu-longs off at the far side of 
the first big field, another treading softly down 
the road behind ns, two more, some way apart, 
marching boldly right across the open towards the 
post and rails ? These must be the infantry scouts, 
and those two in the middle do not seem to know 
their job. It will be worth while to pause a 
moment on our way, and to watch how these 
harbingera of battle are going to fare. Nor have 
we long to waitf for of a sudden — it gives one a 
start the first time one hears it close at hand — 
there is a strident, whirring sound, swallowed up 
iu a heavy thud, and then another, as two shells 
bursting on impact throw up the turf, one well 
beyond the post and rails, the other two hundred 
yards or more short of them. What, again ? Two 
more exploaiona succeed the others quickly, one 
very near one infantry scout out in the field, the 
other some little distance short of the timber fence. 
That gunnei'man is lavish with his ammunition ! 
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foot or two higher, offers by no means liad cover 
from view, and. which can be convenientlj fired 
through by troops lying doivn and thrusting 
their rifles between the stems. On the other 
hand, however, it afforda no protection against 
the enemy's fire — even a dropping shrapnel bullet 
will not find that delicate twiga have appreciable 
stopping power. This fence, in fact, illustrates 
what amounts to a veiy important feature from 
the military point of view in the hedgerows of 
this country. It enables one to appreciate the 
difference which exists between the hedge by 
itself, and the combination of the hedge with 
the bank of earth and with the grip gener- 
ally found on one or other side of the hank, 
Shruhbery and foliage may make a curtain, but 
they do not interpose a shield to intercept fire, as 
a mound of earth does. That gorgeous folding- 
screen from far Cathay which adorns Belinda^s 
boudoir ia worth a dozen of your ant-heaps of 
the veldt for hiding behindj— ^but if bullets are 
buzzing, give me the ant-heap. "We saw the 
corporal and his band rush forward to seek the 
shelter of this hedge, but how will it be with hia 
party if the battery which proved so deadly at the 
post and rails gets the range of this fresh line of 
brown across the pastures ? 

There is a field of plough beyond the next 
obstacle (3) that we come abreast of, which is one 
of a kind likely to prove a perfect godsend to 
infantry advancing in the face of biting fire. 
There ia a bank on which a straggling, neglected- 
looking hedge is growings and the ditch ia " to " 
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you. Moreover, the general level of the field of 
plough on the far side is slightly higher than the 
ground in front — as a matter of fact, when one 
looks back at the fence from beyond there appears 
to be no bank at all; it is one of these places 
where, if one was coming at it mounted on a big- 
jumped horse in the opposite direction to that in 
which we are going, it would be as well to be 
sitting back in the saddle, for there is a decided 
drop. An infantry firing line which arrives at 
this spot finds a ready made entrenchment sur- 
mounted by a useful screen, there is protection 
against fire, and there is also fair cover from view. 
Quite a crowd of riflemen could be accommodated 
crouching in the ditch and sheltered by the bank ; 
and as the hedge is irregular and shows numer- 
ous gaps, they could use their firearms to good 
purpose. 

The gTOimd is almost level now, and hedgerow 
trees grow freely in the fences on ahead of us. 
The consequence is that the undulation where we 
have supposed the enemy to be is to some extent 
concealed ; indeed the old church has hidden itself 
behind a clump of trees surrounding a farmhouse 
girt with generous outbuildings two or three fields 
distant from where we are. Troops advancing to 
the attack who have got as far as this will no 
loiter be a target for artillery on the high 
ground: hostile infantry ensconced among the 
hedgerows nearer at hand have become the danger 
to be feared. 

Pursuing our way along the road, we find that 
the next fence (4), beyond which there is again a 
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field of ploughj is in many respects the last one-j 
revereed. The grip is " from " you, there is a^ 
drop away from, you, and, looking at it from the 
near side, there scarcely eeems to be any hank at 
alL There are, however, in this case few gaps in 
the hedge, which, moreover, is not of thorn, but off 
hornbeam or elder, or possibly beech — ^it takes an 
eipert to distinguish them one irom the other, 
when the leaves are off. In the early sprir 
shrubs of this nature make but an ineffective' 
screen, and troops firing through the hedge would ^ 
get little protection from the baiik» Here it 
fact becomea a question whether the proper posi-j 
tion to take up^ is not the ditch lying beyond the I 
bank and the hedge ; this would at least afford 
fair cover against fire. The drawback to passing 
through the hedge and getting into the ditch, is 
that the men are certain to be seen doing it ; but 
the hedge makes so ineffective a screen that they 
will probably be seen in any case. 

!Nq. 5 is similar to 4, in that the ditch, Bucbl 
R3 it is, is on the far side, that the bank affords 
praotically no cover, and that there is a drop 
towards the front. But the thorn hedge is low 
and very stra^ling, so much so that two strands 
of barbed wire have been run through it, lest the 
sheep from the pasture field beyond should stray 
over the fence. Very little cancealment from 
view is here afforded by the few bunches of white- 
thorn scattered along the bank, and as this gives 
no protection, the obvious place for troops would 
again aeem to be the ditch beyond. But the field 
on the far side ie pasture ; it moreover ia clearly 
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old permaneot pasture, and it turns out that, in- 
stead of a clean-cut, well-defined grip, the ditch is 
merely a depression offering most inadequate cover 
to a firing-line. What ia the reason for this virtual 
obliteration of an excavation autiicient to have pro- 
vided the soil to construct a fairly solid bank with, 
long years ago ? The reason is to be found in 
that ancient permanent pasture. For years — nay^ 
for generations probably — ^horses and cattle and 
sheep have sojourned in that green enclosure. 
They have sought and found shelter in the ditch 
imder the lea of the fence from winter storms and 
chilHng rain. They have skirted the confines of 
the spacious paddock in which they have foim^d 
themselves penned up, striving to get out after 
the manner of their kind. Gradually, in the 
course of recurrent seasons, they have trodden 
away the ground on the inner side of what in its 
day was no doubt a well-marked trench, and time's 
mellowing hand, which loves to smooth away sharp 
edges, has lent its aid to roh the soldier who has 
crawled across the plough in safety of the cover 
which he hoped to find. An admirable fence this, 
in the tactical sense, were one facing the other 
way ; as we are going, however, it is worse than 
useless, for not only does it provide no protection, 
but it also gives the enemy a conspieuoua line to 
fire at. 

Next we eome to a fence (6) which is not a 
continuous oner ^^^ which indeed is little better 
than the remains of a fence. There is again per- 
manent pasture beyond it, and the stock grazing 
on either side wanders backwards and forwards 
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over it at will. Originally evidently a solid ban 
with a diteli on the near side and crowned by 
hedge, the whole has degenerated into a men 
succession of long low monndsj with a tuft o 
whitethoria still growing here and there, and twi 
or three stunted treea standing like sentinels ti 
mark the line. There is, of course, little conceal 
ment here ; bnt the bank in places makes capita 
positions for a firing-line once the troops havi 
reached it. 

The far side of the pasture marks the sol 
oi the gentle depression which we have hee; 
gradually descending into from where we started 
Beyond, the ground rises gradually into what wi 
Are taking to be the enemy's position. The fenot 
(7) we now come to, consiEts of a deep steep-side* 
ditch with water trickling along the bottom^ an* 
of a three-foot bank beyond^ surmounted by a low 
post and rails; its position is made particularly 
conapicuous by its numerous pollarded hedgei'ow 
trees ; on the other side of it there is a field o 
plough. This is a ease of a fence which makea 
but an indifferent screen for troops advancing up 
to it, but which pravidee excellent cover for them 
when they reach it ; the treea no doubt help to 
Bome extent to hide the ground which would ba 
traversed by a firing-line, from an enemy at a 
higher level, but they would not shut out ad 
vancing troops from the view of hostile marksmen 
close at hand who can see below their branches, 
Is there, however, no other way of reaching the 
shelter of bo promising a bank than advancing 
.straight towards it ? Cannot infantry work along 
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to it somehow from a flant without being seen ? 
Why, the bank and ditch together make a regular 
covered way ; they provide a line along which de- 
tachments can file completely out of sight and 
perfectly secm-e from tire I 

On the far side of the field of plough we come 
to what is evidently a new feature in the land- 
acape. The fence (8) is a recently constructed 
one, to judge from ita general appearance. There 
is a solid, well-defined bank from three to four 
feet high, the ditch being " from " you ; and the 
hedge on the top of the bank, as yet only a foot 
or so high» is apparently of thorn, each separate 
shrublet being still quite distinct. On the far side 
of this fence there is again a field of plough ex- 
tending to a post and rails which shut it off from 
a crosg-road forking to the right out of the one 
that we are on. No. 8 will of course make an 
excellent firing position ; but the modest little 
hedge is at present in ita leafiess state perfectly 
nseless as a screen, and it will probably be little 
better in the month of June. The difficulty with 
a fence like this is to get to it; once there one 
can manage well enough. 

We will not continue our reconnaissance farther The effect 
in the hope of meeting with other types of fences la Tciicll. 
on ahead — a little of thia sort of thing on paper 
goes rather a long way. Instead, let us assume 
five months to have passed, that it is late in 
August, and that we are back again where we 
started from, alongside the black post and rails 
which separate the two great fields of grass. The 
harvest is all safely gathered inj and where there 
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waa plough in March there will he atubble now, 
with perhaps an occasional field of herbage crop 
or roote. The trees and hedges are in thickest 
foliagSt and as the weather is warm and diy we 
can this time strike out a line acroas country 
parallel to the road, so as to examine the fences 
closely now that they have their summer coats on. 

The season haa made no change in the tactical 
aspect of the post and rails ; but might not the 
marked contrast between the colour of the fields 
on either side of it give the battery by the church 
almost as good a line to range on, supposing the 
timber were suddenly to disappear ? " But/' you 
object, " the iielda were both grass in March, and 
presumably they remain grass in August." Cer- 
tainly. The first field when we saw it last, how- 
ever, was meadow -land, the other was permanent 
pasture. The meadow-land grew hay, which was 
cut six weeks ago, and it haa now assumed a shade 
of rich green colour almost like what one sees on 
a new bilhard^table. The pasture, on the other 
handj is still pasture ; its grass and weeds have 
seeded^ the cattle have passed the seed-stalks by, 
and the field has assumed a tint like buff, with 
verdant patches here and there. In later para- 
graphs the effect of the colour of the soil, and of 
what grows on it, in helping to conceal troops 
from view, will be dealt with ; but this difference 
in hue between meadow-land and pasture in the 
fall of the year ia worth noting aa we pass. 

From the tactical point of view, fence No, 2 
shows no great change under its summer con- 
ditions- (Sections of the various hedgerows, de- 
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scribed in detail as they would appear in August, 
are given on the plate facing p. 54). lb no 
doubt affords a better screen than it did ; the 
lower part of the hedge can still be fired through, 
although the troops might now have to use 
their clasp - knives to make proper apertures. 
"When we come to No. S, however, we notice 
a remarkable transformation, and we find, more- 
over, that the change which has taken place is 
decidedly one for the worse. The gaps in the 
hedge have disappeared, and the whole has be- 
come a tangled mass of foliage. The thorn ehruba 
are now featooned with honeysuckle and choked 
with bramble. Luxuriant herbage has, moreover, 
sprung up beyond between the hedge and the 
limit of the stubble, helping to make a bank of 
greenery which ia fully two yards wide and which 
is to all intents and purposes as opaque as if it 
were a tumulus of earth, Crouching in the ditch 
one can see nothing at all to the front, Staliding 
up in the meadow one can only see over the fence 
here and there. An admirable screen, no doubt, it 
makes, but for a firing-line the summer months 
have made ib useless. It may be asked why the 
last fence, the simple whitethorn hedge, is not 
obstructed at its base in like mannen The answer 
is that it stretches between two iields of pasture, 
and that the sheep and cattle have seen to it that 
all such stuff has been eaten or trampled down — 
as they generally will imless there is a growth of 
nettles: these they will not touch. 

This will be a convenient place £or drawing The tact- 
attention to the military aspect in summer time gi iiwicea 
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In rammef of that class of hedge which is broad at its baae. 

cannot At field-days and on manoeuvres one often seea 
detachmente of infantry, or of mounted troops on 
foot, using hedges of this kind as if they were a 
parapet, standing up to fire over them as though 
they afforded cover. Such action ia no doubt 
natural enough when the enemy's powers of mis- 
chief are limited by blank ammunition, but it 
would lead to unpleasant surprises were it adopted 
in war^ Mere twigs and foliage and herbaeeoua 
nndeigrowth will not stop a bullet. As loug aa 
the troops occupying a line of this kind are un- 
observed by their adversaries, they will no doubt 
be safe enough. They are, of course, well concealed 
by the fence. But the enemy, when he notices 
musketry coming from this direction, will fire at 
the hedge on chance, and a hedge makes an ad- 
mirable target. Section commanders and troop 
leaders have to take note of this, because a hedge- 
row which is too thick to see through, and where 
there happens to be little or no bank, becomes a 
veriUble trap for the unwary ; it is apt to look so 
tempting from a short way off that a rush may be 
made for it right across the open in full view of 
hostile gunners and riflemen, under the impres- 
sion that once it is gained the enemy's fire will be 
harmless. 

The very gaps which in winter time deprive a 
hedge of much of its value as a screen, are often 
the result of assertive plants which only appear 
in spring, but which develop into dense bushes in 
the eumraer time, thrusting aside and smothering 
the thorn or hazel originally planted to make the 
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fence. What in Tebruary looks a ragged traaa- 
parent hedgerow, with apertuiea which cattle and 
sheep would aoon utilise but for the wire or lengths 
of timber inserted hy the farmer^ has long before 
harvest time become a wall of foliage obscuring 
the outlook. It is only by studying the ground 
at different seasons of the year that facts like 
these, which are so familiar to the cultivator that 
be never gives them a thought, become apparent 
to the military man. 

Proceeding on our way, we find that the next 
fence (4) is not, as far as we are concerned^ so 
seriously affected by the summer growth as was 
the last. The hedge turns out to be mainly beech, 
and it now makes a satisfactory screen ; but, on 
the other hand, it eonld only be fired through at 
certain places. One notes that there are gaps 
to be found below the hedgerow trees, affording 
what are needlessly large loopholes ; this is usual, 
the drip from above and the shade both tending to 
blight the growth of the shi'uhg. Even now it 
might he better for a firing-line to at once push 
through the hedge and occupy the ditch beyond, 
for the troops would probably be compelled to do 
80 by the enemy's fire sooner or later. In bo far 
as the grass and weeds about the base of the hedge 
are coneerned, they do not matter in this ease ; on 
the near side they would be easily flattened down, 
and on the far side they grow on & sloping bank, 
and therefore do not to any appreciable extent 
obstruct the view of men firing through the hedge. 

No. 5 has altered little with the change of 
seaaona. The low hedge, combined with the 
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myriad blades of long rank grass and othe 
coarse herbage which have made their appear 
ance since we passed this way five months ag( 
would, it is true, now at least serve to hid 
crouching infantry from view. Still it makes i 
thoroughly unsatisfactory fence for troops goin 
in the direction that we are going. Such screeri 
afi it provides would not coneeal the approach oi 
troapB up to it ; and the foliage and sumiae| 
growth mates it more conspicuous than it wa^ 
five mouths ago, and therefore provides the enemy 
with a better target. No. 6 remains as it was u| 
March, and calls for no remark. Nor does the 
next, the deep ditch with the bank beyond topped 
with low post and rails, show much variation ; thi 
herbage which has sprung up on the bank is rather 
an advantage than otherwise, bLit; there is little of 
it, owing to the many pollarded hedgerow treei 
which discourage such growth. 

We come now to the last fence, No. S, th( 
newly constructed one, with its mean little fledgo 
ling of a hedge which even now is quite trans- 
parent, affording uo screen worthy of the nam< 
to perfect the rampart provided for troops by th< 
fine bank on which it sprouts. Nor are there anj 
signs of herbaceous growth on the bank, such a^ 
might be expected in a fence situated hetweei 
two tillage fields, and the absence of this leavei 
the hedgerow as a whole one which, if it makei 
a fine position for a firing-line to take up, sets up 
but a very inadequate screen to conceal the troopa 
as they approach it. The reason for there being 
no long grass and weeds upon the bank is a very 
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BLmple one. The farmer haa cut them down to 
prevent tteir overwhelming the still delicate 
hedge which is quite unfit to cope with auch 
lusty comrades; judicious husbandry will gener- 
ally indeed clear away undergrowth of this kind 
even when hedgerows are well established, so aB 
to give them light and air. Trifles ? Well, per- 
haps they are. But, when all is said and done, 
the Bort of trifle which may just make the difter- 
enee whether yon get a bullet in the vitals 
or not is not unworthy of a passing moment's 
eonsideration. 

We have now come to the end of our survey, varioiu 
Go where yon will in the "United Kingdom and types of 
inspect the fences parcelling out the land, and 
you will see how true it ia that hedgerows have 
their idioByncvasies, that each one has an indi\nd- 
uallty of its own, that even those of the same 
type and family have shades of difference dis- 
tLagiiishLug one from the other as an incident in. 
the landaeape and as a topographical feature 
possessing tactical possibilities. Only eight have 
been described above, but there are many other 
classes. In certain parts of the country, especially 
in its pastoral districts, are to be found whitethorn 
hedges, fifteen feet high and more, and forming, 
in aommer time at least, lofty ecreena which on 
a fairly level surface hide out ground for a con- 
siderable distance on the far side of them ; where 
thorn has been allowed to grow up unmolested 
like this there are, however, generally open spaces 
between the stems which detract from the hedge's 
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value for purposes of concealment In the Weat 
Country the banka are often four feet high and 
thick in proportion, hedges several feet in eleva- 
tion growing on the fcop ; fencea of this character 
make exeellent positions for a firiog-line at any 
time of the year, and they can generally be 
approached unseen provided that the gi-ound is 
not too undulating. Then again there is the 
wall in various formsj the grey obstacle of heaped- 
up stones so common in Galway, the more oiderly 
deftly-fashioned structure which parts the grass 
fielda in the northern portions of the "West Rid- 
ing. Walls being inanimate suggest the dead, 
as opposed to the quickset, hedge, and remind us 
of the wooden paling,, of the wattle fence, of the 
shaggy bariier of sticks and brushwood — wliich 
latter, however^ is used rather to fill up gaps than 
to form prolonged obstacles. Here and there one 
lights upon the holly hedge, planted generally on 
ground-level without a bank, eveigreen of course, 
making a close and compact screen at any time 
of the year, but one which ia too thick to fire 
through. Privet by itself is only suitable ifor 
market-gardens or adapted to enclose pleasure" 
grounds; but it is sometimes found out in the 
coimtry as an auxiUary to the thorn, and, aa it 
retains its folis^e in the winter, it will help to 
create a hedge which serves as a military screen 
at all seasons. 

In Ireland the huge hanks, sometimes roughly 
faced to some extent with stone, as often as not 
have grips on either side of them. Then, in the 
chalk country, fences will often consist of merely 
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a bank and ditch, with perhaps a single strand 
of wire to finish them off; looked at from the 
tactical point of view, these are pecnliar in that 
they are difficult to defr&et from a dietance in 
certain lights, and that if occupied by troops 
they do not make bo good a target for the 
enemy to shoot at, as if there were a hedge as 
well. Nor must we forget those hedgerows of 
birch or elder or hornbeam which have been 
allowed to grow wild^ and which have developed 
rather into rows of hushes and trees than into 
orderly tidy fences typical of well - regulated 
husbandly. 

Eeference to these last suggests a point which HedEC* 
ifl well worth noting by practical soldiers who more or 
may have to conduct, or to take part in^ opera- E^rent 
tions in this country. It does not follow that, c™"by, 
because you can aee to a certain extent through rrmnS*''''* 
a hedge or through a tree when these are ""^*' 
aome short distance from you, you can be seen 
through them by an enemy, say, 2000 yards 
away. What is partially transparent when near 
at hand becomes a blur when far away— ^as can 
be observed on any winter's day in tutersected, 
undulating country. The truth is that, as long 
as tighting has not got to close quarters, the 
screen provided by a whitethorn hedge, or by a 
line of beeches when the leaf is off, is generally 
more effective than it appears to be. Wlien the 
shrubs helping to form a hedgerow have been al- 
lowed to run to height, and whetx the big apertures 
below give you the impression from close at hand 
that they will effectually prevent your getting up 
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to the fence without being observed through it, 
it is like]^ enough that hostile riflemen^ on the look 
out a mil© off and quite ready to shoot if they 
notice anything, will gee nothing but an irregular 
dark-gceen line, which for all practical purposes 
completely shuta out the field heyond it from view. 

In preceding paragraphs an efi'ort has been 
made to show the contrast between the aspect 
of our fences in summer and in winter time. But 
even in summer they may be said to undergo a 
sudden transformation at harvest time when the 
fields represent arable land and when the crop is 
grain. An enclosure which is plough in March 
and is stubble in September, may in July and 
early August be flooded waist-deep in sumptuous 
corn, making a two-foot bank at one end of the 
field useless as a parapet for musketry fire ; but 
even when oats and wheat and barley are in fullest 
stalk, the tops of hedges generally show up above 
the waving crop, marking the position of the 
fences and providing a target to be fired at. 

A large proportion of the personnel of the 
Territorial Army must be drawn from our urban 
population, and it is perhaps especially necessaiy 
that those who dwell in towns should study the 
effect upon the landscape of the disappearance of 
foliage during the winter months, Few are com- 
pelled to spend the entire year in murky streets, 
in oiBces and shops and factories ; but summer is 
the holiday time — not the season when the days 
are short and when the climate is unpropitious. 
Warm weather and long hours of daylight are, 
moreover^ generally chosen as periods for mihtaiy 
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training. A man may have studied ground in 
its tactical aspects in July or August, and have 
realised what close country means at that genial 
tirae» without getting any idea of the conditions 
presented when the leaf is otf. The bicycle no 
doubt haa done much to draw our inaiihood into 
rural districts in the winter time ; but apart from 
those who hunt and shoots frum the farming class 
and from agricultural labourerSj we most of ua 
probahly picture the country to ourselves in its 
summer, not in its winter aspect. 

Military history records mauy instanceB of encioMd 
battles in which ditches and hedges have in- t™ the 
fluenced the progress of the fight; and it is the Kineupm 
case, 01 course, that enclased country is not con- trora en- 
fined to the British lales. Stretches of it are country 
to be found in many parts of Europe. But no 
ioreign country has anything approaching to so 
large a proportion of its area intersected by fences 
as the United Kingdom, aud we can fairly claim 
that we ca.n show a diversity in the barriers 
bordering our fields which no other land can 
rival. Abroad the traveller will from his rail- 
way carriage note walls and banks and hedges and 
ditches ; but he will rarely see them in comhijia- 
tion. The simple hedge is no doubt common 
enough — one sees it between the Straits and 
Amiens on the way to Paris, and in the vicinity 
of mauy Contmeutal villages and towns. But 
the kind of fence to which we are accustomed, 
the bank and grip and belt of thorn shrubs all in 
one, seldom occurs. Where enclosures have been 
a feature on some battlefield and have affected 
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the course of the combat, as for instance in the 
case of the slopes leading towards Elsasshauaen 
from about Worth, the ground has not hj any 
means shown the characteriatic features of rural 
England, The fences have been rather of the 
type we expect to find parcelling out a market 
garden, than of the kind which we associate with 
Leicester shLre or royal Meath. 

Abroad it is unusual for roads and lanes to be 
enclosed. With us, on the eontvaryj it is excep- 
tional for them to be without fences on either 
side when the ground is under cultivation or in 
pasture. In this country they will generally be 
found to provide cover both from view and from 
fire and to make particularly good positions for 
infantry, if in other respects suitably situated. 
A moment's consideration will show why this ia 
the case. A properly constructed roadway ia, as 
a rule, started by excavating the top soil for the 
width which ia to be given to it, and the earth is 
thrown to either aide and heaped up into banks. 
The metalling generally comes from somewhere 
else. The banks are often partially facied with 
atone by way of revetment ; hedges are planted 
on the top, and carefully cultivated ; and the 
whole is looked after by the county surveyor or 
his myrmidons. The surface of the road is gener- 
ally slightly below the general level of the soil 
outside the banks on either side, and the effect of 
this is that the whole partakes somewhat of the 
character of a covered way. Moreover, it will 
often offer a choice of positions— the troops may 
either be in the roadj or else they may line the 
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outer side of that fence which ia farthest fiom 
the enemy and fire from ifc over the road and 
over the other fence. This feature in connection 
with the ordinary conurmnications intersecting the 
Goimtry, is of more tactical importance than may 
be apparent at first sight. 

The existence of a road or byway can generally 
be detected from some little distance off: there 
are, as a rule, more hedgerow trees to be seen 
than along a simple fence, and other indications 
help to notify its existence. Now one of the 
difficnltiea to which troops are exposed when ad- 
vancing through enclosed terrain is fcha.t, especially 
in Bummer time, it ia often impossible to judge 
from some way oif what a fence will be like, 
B«t if a fenced road is observed traversing the 
ground to be crossed, this can usually be depended 
upon to afford cover,, and it may be well worth 
the riak of loss inenrred in the operation, to make 
a great effort to reach that road. But it should 
be noted that the above remarks apply rather to 
lanes than to more important highways. Lanes 
follow the natural slopes of the ground, and in 
constructing them there is rarely much excavation 
or embankment - work necessary to secure easy 
gradients. On the main roads portions are often 
raised slightly above the level of the surrounding 
country, and the fences will then generally be only 
simple hedges, or wire, or possibly posts and mils. 

Before leaving the question of the natnre and a1!Soi~ 
form of fences, the effect of gaps npon lateral nfeag" *" 
. Movements concealed by hedgerows calls for men- lateral" 
tion. Up to the present, fences have been dis- mlau. 
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ciiased chiefly from the point of view of their 
occupation by a firing-line; but it has to be 
remembered that one of their m.oat important 
features from the point of view of tactics, ia the 
way they lend themselvea to the concealment of 
detachments, or even in some eases of large bodies 
of troops of all arms, who are changing position 
across the front of an enemy. Now it is obvious 
that a hiatus in the screen, whether it be merely 
a minor breach in the hedgerow or be a gateway 
through it, detracts seriously from its value when 
it is a question of men or horses or guns paseing 
along it in concealment. A gap in a hedge 
planted on a bank may not matter so much to 
infantry, who can creep past it on hands and 
knees, but horses or guns cannot be got by in this 
faahion. A gateway, needless to say, exposes any 
movement. Breaks in the line are of course 
much commoner in the winter months than in 
the summer time— those gaps which are welcome 
enough at times to the hunting man are often 
completely filled up by bramble and herbaceoua 
growths before the month of May is out. In 
Hereford and Gloucestershire plenty of hawthorn 
hedgerovva are to be found quite early in summer, 
on the far side of which a battery could get past 
the front of a hostile battalion not a quarter of 
a mile off without being observed, pro\ided there 
was no tell-tale gate to betray its march* 



In the preceding paragraphs an attempt has 
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tTthltie been made to show how much depends upon the 
^rvu^d. actual form and character of fences from the 
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militafy point of view. But that is only one 
branch of the subject. The art of field fortifica- 
tion is not limited merely to the design of the 
parapets, of the epaulmentB and of the ditches, 
and to their technical details, but comprises also 
the trace which the work is to assume and the 
site where it is to be placed. A fence may be an 
excellent fence in itself, but it may he destitute 
of all tactical importance owing to its position 
with reference to adjacent folda of ground, or to 
its direction in connection with the position of 
the enemy. 

During that survey which we made at the winnrcon- 
beginaing of the chapter of imaginary fields and o«suriBc«. 
hedgerows, the ground was assumed to be flat and 
to be without minor undulations, apart from the 
gradual inclination to and from the ditch with 
the trickling water which marked the lowest 
point of the general depression. Such conditions, 
however, are rarely found. The convexities and 
concavities of the surface may be bo slight aa to 
be imperceptible to the untrained eye, hut they 
are generally there for all that. And very alight 
convexities may bo of great local tactical import- 
ance. If you are crouching behind a two-foot 
bank, resting your rifle on it to fire at the enemy 
enaconced behind the fence on the far side of the 
fieldj — a field which from a little distance farther 
back appeared to he as flat as a cricket -ground, — 
you will find that a rise in the middle of the field 
amounting to not more than three or four feet in 
all will blot out your target. An imdulation so 
gentle that it scarcely deserves the name, may 
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make all the difference whetlier some hedgerow, 
which in itaelf can lay claim to every tactical 
virtue, 18 or is not suitable as a position for a 
firing - line of infantry. A four - foot wall eo 
situated that troops can reach it unseen by their 
antagonists and which is apparently full of the 
highest promise, may turn out to have some 
trifling irregiilaiity of ground a few yards in front 
of it, beyond which nothing can he seen. 

The study of ground in the vicinity of fences is 
as illuminating as that of the fences themselves. 
The enclosure of the land has been carried out 
with no regard whatever to military consideration s^ 
and the consequencea of this are often very striking 
if a stretch of hedgerow country be examined 
earefiiUy- It is quite extraordinary how much 
ingenuity aeems sometimes to have been expended 
in constructing a fence in what is, tactically 
speaking, a preposteroualy unsuitable place. 

Take the case ot the steep headland, the bluff" 
thrust out from some big undulation. Here you 
find at the top a gentle slope, then a brow, and 
then a sharp declivity. Do yon find the fence 
placed at the brow, so that the troops, screened by 
the hedge and secured from hostile fire by the 
bank, can not only cover aU the ground below, but 
can also sweep the declivity with their musketry ? 
Not a bit of it The fence is either some yards 
back from the brow so as to ensure dead ground 
close up to it, or else it ia some way down the 
declivity eo that you cannot get to it without 
making youreelf as conapieuoua as an advertise- 
ment of soap. 
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When the folds of the ground are very little Ditncuitr 
marked, it will sometimeB be almost impoasible to Jnethis" 
decide, when approaching a fence, whether there iB distance. 
any view to the front from it or not. Imagine 
a body of infantry attacking up a gentle incline 
which is slightly convex, as sloping ground so often * 
is. Let U3 suppose that they have been subjected 
to a galling fire from the high ground in front of 
them, and to have also suffered losa from bullets 
coming in obliquely from the flanks. Suddenly 
they find themselves on dead ground in so far as 
the eneray straight ahead is concerned, and they 
know that the hedgerow in front of them, of which 
they see the tnp, is not occupied by the other 
side. If they can only get to that fence they will 
bunch together there under its hoapitahle sheltei'i 
will blaze away like mad while they recover breath 
and allow the siippotting shrapnel a minute or two 
to do its utmost, and will then go right in with 
the bayonet and settle the thing. Everybody sees 
it and takea in the situation, from the major puff- 
ing on in front down to the bugler boy who, in 
defiance of his captain's intimation that he would 
get hie neck wrung if he stirred from the hollow 
road half a mile back, is now running from man to 
man begging for ammunition for the rifle he has 
taken from some dying hand. 

They push up the incline harassed more than 
they like by oblique musketry, reach their pre- 
paratory goal in somewhat straggling order, throw 
themselves thankfully against the fri0nd]y bank, 
and peer eagerly throtigb the hedge preparatory to 
letting their rifles apeak again. To their dismay 
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they find that there is nothing to he seen to the 
front except a skyline fifty yavda or less away. 
The fence is too far down the slope. The con- 
vexity of the ground, which aided them so loyally 
in the ascent, has proved a traitor in the end. 
Nor is this the worst, for the fence turns out to 
be enfiladed from one fiank, a fact which becomes 
more and more distressingly apparent each moment, 
inaamueh as there is a. machine-gnn at work which 
Boon gets the range. " Good Lord ! " say the 
officers, " what'll we do now ? " The rank and 
file give expr^aion to the same idea in more 
adequate terms. That fence has given the troops 
a mischievous encouragement;, and the hitter dis- 
appointment experienced when they find out the 
truth may juat give that fatal touch to the helm 
which will turn a grim, en thuaiaatic, hope-bestirred 
soldiery into a swarm of terror- stricken fugitives 
tearing down the slope in panic flight to seek some 
well-remembered shelter where, half an hour ago 
before the final advance began, they were lying 
listening to the bullets aa they whistled harmless 
overhead. 

The extent to which gtoimd is in a tactical sense 
open or enclosed, depends in no small measure upon 
whether it is undulating or not. In hilly districts 
you often see, when the slopes are not too steep 
for cultivation and when the elevation above the sea 
is not so great as to produce moorland, the face of 
some great spur over against you with every field 
fully exposed to view* Now, whatever cover the 
hedgerows which show up so clearly may provide 
for troops, those troops could not traverse the 
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fields without being seen from where you are. 
The same effect is produced if you look down, 
upon Burrounding couutry from an eminence. If^ 
OQ the other handj you are in a field in the middle 
of some great plain,— -in the Yen country, for in- 
atance,-^you can see nothing except the hedgerows 
encircling that particular field, Put a gridiron on 
a table with its ribs broadside on to you and move 
backwards : the open spaces between the ribs get 
narrower and narrower, till the whole becomes a 
flat eurfaee ; if you go far enough, indeed, the thing 
becomes a bar. It ia when the surface of the 
fields has disappeared, and when nothing is to 
be seen except lines of fences which cannot be 
distinguished from each other, that country be- 
comes from the mihtary point of view genuine 
close country. 

Most soldiers have heard of the glacia slope of Example 
St Privat. Many of us have visited that historic j^iacia 
ground, where in summer time the eloquent grass- 
grown mounds can barely rear their heads above 
the waving wheat. Picture that long and gradual 
incline leading up to the grey buUdinga crowning 
the commanding eminence, no longer open lands, 
but divided off into fields and enclosures by hedge- 
rows such as one might find in Kent or Lauciisliii^. 
Wliy, instead of the French position in and around 
the village being one of exceptional strength, it 
would be transformed into a particularly had one ! 
Nothing coidd be seen from it of an approaching 
infantry attack. It would retain the disadvantage 
from which it suffered on that terrible August 
afternoon of a generation ago, in that it would 
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offer an ideal target for a maaa of hoBtile gun&, 
but it ■would have lost that field of fire which made 
its capture the most sanguinary episode of the 
great Franco- German struggle. Gently undulating 
country of the kind common in tlie Midlands of 
England has generally the effect that distant views 
cannot be obtained^ and that the landscape haa, so 
to speakj no depth ; but it meanSj on the other 
hand, that a reasonable proportion of the neigh- 
bouring fields can be seen into from almost any 
point 

Nothing but observation of the topographical 
features in various districts will bring home to 
one the singular reauUa to troop-leading which 
may ariee from the superposition of a network of 
hedgerows upon various natures of terrain. So 
many factors come into play to bring about Bome 
particular combination. The size of the fields, the 
character of the fences, the nature and extent of 
the folda of the ground, the amount of woodland, 
and the presence or abeence of hedgerow trees, — 
all these have their tactical significance. And to 
them bag to be added the question of the direc- 
tion which the fences take with regard to any 
particular spot 

The direction taken by fences will necessarily 
be dealt with in eorae detail in the chapter on 
Infantry Tactics, and it need only be touched upon 
in very general terms here. Fields are for the 
most part reetangidar in this country. A propor- 
tion of them arej it is true, Irregular in form ; but 
even supposing that this were not so, it is obvious 
that from any point commanding a wide prospect 
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over an enclosad, stretch of country, many of the 
hedgerows ronnd about must appear to take a 
diagonal direction. The diagonal, or apparently 
diagonal^ hedgerows are those most interesting, as 
a rule, to the mihtary student of ground. A fence, 
broadside on^ may serve the enemy as a position 
for a firing-line, or, facing in the opposite direction, 
it may be used by your own aide, A longitudinal 
fence, i.e., one on the prolongation of which yon 
find yourself, can be enfiladed by the enemy if 
you propose to move along it, or can be enfiladed 
by yourself should hostile troops endeavour to 
approach you following its line. But the diagonal 
fence is full of possibilities, and it may make or 
mar you. As long as you stop where you are, it 
can be used by the enemy not only as a position 
for a firing-line, but also as a covered approach. 
Should it be your intention to advance upon the 
foe, it may serve to provide a route for you which 
is unswept by bullets, or it may turn out to be 
enfiladed. Moreover, although many fences will 
have the look^ at least, of being broadside on^ only 
one can be actually longitudinal if the fields be 
rectangular ; the other hedgerows running generally 
towards you necessarily appear to be diagonal, 
although as they recede they become more and 
mora longitudinal, thanks to perspective. 

The effect of the directions taken by fences in 
enclosed country can only be fully realised from 
some spot whence there is an extensive prospect. 
Climb on to some clear hill-top where the air is 
pure and keen, and where the Belds are spread out 
below you like a patchwork quilt, stretching away 
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till the pattern is lost in the haze of diBtance. 
Then yon grasp what is one of the chief tactical 
peculiarities of this kind of ground. The fields 
themselves are freely exposed to view ; you note 
the cattle in the pastures and the husbandman at 
hia lahour, — but follow up soma far-off hedgerow 
from where it starts across the ridge almost on the 
horizon, and you will see that it provides a covered 
way leading past your flank and to the ground 
behind you. Zigzag lines of fences are to be seen 
in quantities; screened by these, troops in file 
might be able to creep almost up to where you are 
without your seeing them. 

Nor is this the only striking tactical feature to 
he observed in the trellis-work of fences visible 
from an eminence in our rural districts. The 
guide-books say that from that commanding ridge 
over Great Malvern, twelve counties eau be seen 
upon a favourable day. We do not doubt their 
information. It is a noble panorama. But when 
WB have drunk in our fill of a view which is per- 
haps unmatched in this or any other country, 
and revert to military considerations, what is it 
that attracts the eye ? Not the folds and undula- 
tions of the ground — they cannot be detected 
from 80 great a height. Not the sombre Kne of 
mountains to the west^they are too far away to 
provide material for profitable reflection. Not the 
numerous patches of woodland and plantation con- 
trasting with the lighter-coloured fields — your 
coppice or your thicket must be looked at side- 
ways, not from above, if their tactical aspects are 
tc be appreciated. Ho, it ig the astonishing dia- 
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tancB at which the hedgerows can be distinctly 
Heen against the meadowland, or plough, or ataud- 
ing corn, no matter which. The Malvern height 
offera a tempting position for a long-range gun, 
anniee take into the field in these latter days 
ordnance of rare power; but with those far-ofl: 
fences breasting the Cotswold or checkering the 
basin of the Wye as objects to be aimed at, it will 
not b© the layer who will be at fault because he 
cannot see the target, but the ponderous piece 
which at its utmost elevation cannot throw its 
ahell so far, or half so far. 

The tactical significance of this must by no 
means be overlooked. Some reference has been 
made in earher paragraphs to hedges giving the 
enemy a line to aim at. They not only present a 
line, but they present a very distinct and conspic- 
uous line. The season does not sensibly alter 
this: in summer a hedgerow ia dark-green, in 
winter it ia brown or black, — in either case it 
stands out clear and prominent, be the background 
stubble, or pasture, or roots, or hay ripe for the 
sickle. Even our atmosphere affects thia less than 
might be supposed. On the greyest of grey 
November days, when the sky is leaden and the 
fielda at some distance off look to be all of the 
same dun colour, the black lines of the fences can 
be distinctly traced far away, when the red home- 
stead ia obliterated by the thiek atmosphere, and 
when the church on the knoll would be lost sight 
of but for its spire outlined against the horizon. 

The favourable nature of the target preaented ns^titin^ 
by the ordinary hedgerow will be referred to later, o*fire. 
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especially in connection witli artillery tactics. 
But it ia worth noting that the fence offers a good 
target, not merely in the sense that it helps the 
man looking along the sights of the rifie or of the 
gun. Ab long as one hedgerow can be distin- 
guiahed from that next to it owing to the field 
between them being visible, it assists the control 
of fire in action* and especially the control of ride- 
fire. It is easy enough to order the range at 
which the sights are to be set ; the dilliculty is to 
indicate to the men what exactly they are to aim 
at in these days of khaki and extended, order. " I 
see where they are. Behind the fifth fence, that 
one just over the yellow field. Sights at 700, 
Steady now ; " All within earshot can understand 
an order like this; they know their target, and 
they know what their leader believes to be the 
range. One's adversaries may be favoured by a 
useful bank; but they cannot shoot without at 
least exposing their heads^ so if you have hit off 
the right range and maintain a well -controlled 
fire, you are sure to damage one of them sooner or 
later. Most fences serve to some extent as a 
screen, many of them afford excellent protection 
against bullets, but all fencea-^if we except simple 
wire — are more or leas conspicuous, and anything 
in the nature of a hedge can not only be easily 
seen, but can be seen at a great distance in all but 
the thickest weather. 
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Mention has been made several times of hedge- 
row trees. It probably is not realised how much 
the scattered trees growing along the lines of 
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fences are reaponsible for creating what one caUs 
close country, although they are generally a good 
dlatance apart and are Beldom allowed to grow up 
to their fuli dimensions. JRegarded individually 
or even collectively as they extend along the bor- 
ders of some particular field, their tactical influence 
ia ofteu uot very apparent. It is in the aggregate 
of many fences that they assume their military 
importance. This ia perhaps hest illustrated hy a 
plan and sketch, Buch as that opposite. 

It will be seen that on the plan the trees are 
not numerous, and that they are at considerable 
intervals apart,- — a bit of ground like this can be 
found on almost any sheet of the Ordnance Survey, 
But looking from point a in the plan, the ground 
therein depicted will present a landscape almost of 
a sylvan character, as shown in the rough sketch 
below the plan. This is due partly to perspective 
and partly to the fact that the trees are dotted down 
irregularly, the gaps between them in one fence 
being, as it were^ filled up to some extent by trees 
in the next one. On fairly lovel ground, where 
there are no undulations to impede the view, and 
where each sti'etch of fence has one or two hedge- 
row treea growing in it, the effect in the middle 
distance ia as though the fields merged into wood- 
land, and farther away the view beeomea shut off 
completely by an opaque curtain of foliage. When 
such conditions prevail on a battlefield, the artillery 
of the opposing sidea is condemned to idleness, 
and the infantry combat cannot develop till the 
antagoniatB are in close proximity. 

Winter no doubt makes a considerable differ- 
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ence. As haa been already pointed outj trees and 
hedges when they have shed their leaves are from 
close at hand, comparatively speaking, transparent, 
but at a distance, if they do not blot out what 
lies beyond them so completely as they do when 
in full foliage, they tend to effectually cloud it and 
to practically screen it from view. "Winter, in fact, 
pushes back the cnrtain formed by hedgerow trees, 
but does not lift it altogether. 

Some disfcrictB are remarkable for the number 
of hedgerow trees which diversify the landscape ; 
in others few are to be seen. As a general rule, 
they are commoner in graaia couutriea than they 
are in tracts where the fields are mainly under 
tillage, — just as liigh and straggling hedges casting 
long shadows are characteristic of pasture lands 
rather than of ground in cultivation. They are not 
grown in Ireland to the same extent as in Eng- 
land, and naturally they abound rather in depres- 
sions and on sheltered terrain than on the breezy 
uplands. Wherever they exist in large numbers, 
however, their importance from the military point 
of view is unquestionable, and when plentiful they 
would exert an InfLuence over the course of a com- 
bat second only to that of the fences in which 
they have been planted. 
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Ko general observations upon the study of 
ground and of the topographical features in the 
United Kingdom would be complete without a 
reference to the colour of the fieldSj and to the 
changes of hue which accord with the alternating 
Beaaons. Adjacenfc to each other may be seen 
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patches of pale stubble, rich green carpets of 
meadow, and chocolate rectangles whence the root- 
crops have been recently removed. Purple sain- 
foin contrasts with canary- coloured charlock whicli 
haa gained the upper hand cloBe hj, and the ver- 
dant pasture in the adjoining paddock serves aa 
a fail to the powdery -grey of the rye. But it is 
not alone of the variety of tints presented by the 
checkered landscape that we have to speak. 

Certain conditions prevailing in a field make it 
a worse background for troops — in the sense that 
they show up more conapicnoualy against it — than 
when these conditions are absent From the 
pavilion at Lord's you will on a annny day see 
the russet and khaki sparrow enjoying his dust- 
bath right beyond the wicket at the Kursery end : 
in a patch of harrowed plough yon would not de- 
tect hira the length of a cricket-pitch away. The 
efifect of background depends partly upon its gen- 
eral coloiu' and partly upon whether its colour is 
all of one shade, or whether it is, as it were, 
mottled. The ground at Lord's resembles a sheet 
of light-green satin, and it not only contrasts with 
the brown of the bird and with the blackness of 
the bird's shadow, but, thanks to its want of 
incident in colours, it also makes any object rest- 
ing oil it conspicuoua ! the harrowed plough on 
the other hand is not only of a tinge analogous to 
that of the sparrow's plumage, but is also from its 
nature dappled owing to the clods of soil, and 
it therefore makes an indifferent background quite 
apart from its chocolate hue. If you drop your 
collar-atud you will find it more easily oa a carpet 
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which has liot got a pattern tbin on a carpet 
which has ; the pattern confuses ihe eye ; if there 
IB no pattern any foreign objecst of a different colour 
lying on the carpet at once attracts attention. 
Apply this principle to the fields, and it becomea 
apparent why a line of extended infantry olad in 
khaki may aometimes he able to crawl, or even 
at times to walk, across a piece of ground within 
full view of an enemy without their being even 
noticed. 

Young grass in spring, or meadow-land after the 
hay has been cut and carried, probably make the 
moat unfavoui-able background possible in a tac- 
tical sense : this is partly owing to the actual tint 
and partly because of the uniformity of colour. 
In an earlier paragraph it was pointed out that in 
the latter part of the year pasture is of quite a 
different hue from grass which has been cut, — on 
m.ost golf-links the contrast between the tinge of 
the course and that of the " rough " is most notice- 
able. The patchy buff and green of pasture makes 
a moderately favourable background in the autumn* 
Stubble is too uniform in eulouring to be satisfac- 
tory. Plough, on the other hand, especially if left 
in ridge and furrow, ia good, owing both to its 
general tinge and to its colouring being variegated. 
Bunches of bent or broom in a field, reeds in ill- 
drained pastures, withered, copper- coloured bracken 
— anything in fact tending to produce the effect 
of the moorland type of eoimtry, will help to con- 
ceal troops when in the open. That covering of 
loo.se and jagged atones which cumbers the slopes 
and koppies in many parts of South Africa, notably 
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in Natal, niade it most difficult for artillery officers 
during the late war to detect either where their 
own troopis were or where the Boers were : the 
same trouble was not experienced during combatfl 
on the roUing gcasa-grown undulations of which 
moat of the high veldt consisfca. The Irish potato- 
field, where the main crop wrestles with weeds of 
prodigious hardihood and inlinite varietr, where 
the heavy soil shows through the vegetation, and 
where casual cabbies at irregular intervals catch 
the eye like buttons on a tattered garment, prob- 
ably makes the most satisfactory background for 
khaki -coloured soldiers which is to be found in the 
enclosed regions of the British Isles. 

In the fall of the year the face of the country 
assumes a rusty, grey-brown look, and keeps it till 
the dainty grass of early spring begins to sprout. 
Prom November to March the contrast between 
the hue of different fields, between pasture and 
turned-up eoil and turnips in full leaf and colour- 
less stubble, is by no means so noticeable as in the 
brighter seasons. Quite apart from the thicker 
atmosphere, the actual tinge of the surface makes 
objects in a field, such as boulders or cattle, more 
difBcult to detect at some little distance then than 
in the aummer time. At the time of the year, in 
fact, when trees and hedges afford the least pro- 
tection from view, the general colouring of the 
landscape to some extent counteracts the effect of 
lack of foliage. 

This question of colour comes into play rather 
in the minor incidents of military operations than 
in tactics when looked at in their broader aspeotB, 
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The commander of an army will nab shrink from 
occupying an otherwisB favourable position, merely 
because the approaches to it from the front do not 
happen to lead across cropped sward. A force 
called upon to attack will not shirk the encounter 
for the simple reason that it must traverse fields 
imder fire which do not present a kaleidoscope of 
variegated tints. These are matters rather for the 
consideratiori of the leader of an infantry detach- 
ment who hopes to gain ground unobserved, or elae 
for the chief of a battery who finds himself obhged 
to fight his guns in the open but who foresees that, 
thanks to the character of his imniediate sur- 
roundings, he may get some minutes' law after 
opening fire. 



Effect of 
the Blrao- 



The influence of natural phenomena upon the 
handling of troops is in thia country likely to be 
illustrated by our prevaiUng atmosphere. Quite 
apart from those fogs which our good friends on 
the Continent imagine are ever with us, there is 
in the United Kingdom a tendency to haze and 
to the GoHection of vapours, which is apt to upset 
to some extent the dicta of tactical works in con- 
nection with distances at which fire can be opened 
and with the zones within which guns can he 
placed with due regard to safety. light is gener- 
ally wanting — your Kodak will tell you that. 
Although days are met with where the air is 
almost as limpid aa it usually is on the veldt 
or in the Great Karroo, it must he admitted that 
the atmospheric conditions are not, aa a rule, fav- 
ourable for observing objects far away. 
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Street-bred people, those who spend their lives 
amid the turmoil of our great cities, are used to 
the smoke-laden atmosphere, and they know how 
greatly this limits the power of vision. But thig 
sulphurous fog is not confined to the actual area 
covered hy the miles of contiguous habitations and 
factories. It spreads abroad, and tends to cover 
the whole district. There are regions in the Mid- 
lands and in the broad ahirea of the rival Eoses 
whera, although the ordinary features of our rural 
landscape — hedgerow and woodland, cornfield and 
meadow — predominate, a distant view ie rarely to 
be obtained on account of the existence of great 
hives of population and manufacturing industry 
situated aome miles away. 

This chapter has been a long one, too long per- conciud- 
haps ; but it deals with a big subject. Some may vfltionB?"^* 
not be prepared to agree with all of it. The 
peculiarities in the topographical featm^ea of the 
United Kingdom will not strike all soldiers alike, 
or suggest the same trams of thought to every 
one who studies them in their bearing upon tactics. 
When the writer was a cadet, military education 
consisted mainly of imparting or learning facts — 
or what purported to be facta. Thought was no 
doubt encouraged in theory, biit it received only 
little countenance in practice. We have changed 
this since those days. Knowledge of the technical 
branches of the military art is more necessary than 
ever, and it covers far more ground than it did a 
generation back. Acquaintance with the records 
of past campaigns is higlily and justly prized. 
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But the soldier of high and low degree, having 
mastered the broad principles governing the art 
of war, ia nowadays askad to use Ma wits, to 
ponder over the problems of combat, to observe, 
and to deduea In the foregoing pages numerous 
points in connection with the study of ground 
and of natural phenomena in our own country 
have been indicated and diecuflsed. But they 
do not ta-eat of matters which can be learnt from 
a book like algebra or history ; they do not pre- 
tend to do more than offer suggeationa as to what 
those intereated in the profession of arms in this 
country may profitably note when they happen to 
be out in the fields or to be following country roads. 

The study of ground and of topographical 
features is, up to a certain point, a queatton of 
examination into details. The peeuliarities of 
different hedgerows cannot be appreciated if they 
are only seen from a distance. The petty hoMow 
which from a mile off looks almost like a dimple, 
may, when you get up to it, turn out to be suffi- 
ciently spacious to harbour a score of men. To 
ascertain for certain whether some tortuouiS, sunken 
lane will provide an efficient oovered way, its in- 
tricacies musit be followed on foot and carefully ; 
a comprehensive glance from some neighbouring 
hillock may give quite a wrong impression. 

But much can also be observed and noted from 
the windows of an express train or from a seat on 
a 40 horse-power motor-car. The characteristics 
of different tracts of country become apparent. 
Those rich green fields of small dimensions — pad- 
docks one might almost call them — which produce 
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the Devonshire cream, can be contrasted with the 
bountif^il broad acres of arable land typical of 
Norfolk or Mid-Lothiau. It will be aeen that 
where ground ia for the most part under tillage 
the enclosures generally speaking are larger than 
when the comitry ia all grass. It will he noticed 
that the fence bordering the cornfield or the 
patch of plough is low and carefully tended as 
a rule, while hedgerows intersecting pastures and 
meadow-land are often high and shaggy, almost 
hiding the sterna of the numerous trees which 
grow along them. One muet be travelling fast 
not to observe that, when the folds of the ground 
swell to lar^e proportions, one sees the surface of 
the fields themselves ; but that, when the ridgea 
and hoUows are insignificant, one sees httle else 
than trees and hedges. A quick eye will detect 
that on the uplands, where the winds are buoyant 
and the grass grows fine and elo&e, the pasture- 
fields rule bigger than they do in hollows, and 
that if it so happens that the enclosures are 
cramped in size, the fences between them are 
mostly full of gaps ; for the sheep love elbow- 
room and do not thrive without it. 

The tactics of home defence are simply ordinaij 
tactics appHed to a theatre of operations of an 
extraordinary kind. It is essentially a question 
of ground. Study of the ground, of its typical 
features, of the hedgerows and trees which are 
^ BO characteristic of the British landscape, of the 
loura of the fields and of the influence of the 
atmosphere, is therefore the first step towards 
acquiring familiarity with the subject. 




The CI- An impression exiBts among the uniuformcti that 
diHicuity a lower standaid of training will suffice for troops 

of combat 1 • 1 .^ 1 - 1 t ' 

in enclosed wfao &T& Qestmed to fisht ih close country, than is 
tfrrmin- 

called for if they are to operate in regions where 

fences are rare and where the view ia less ol>- 
strncted. It ia ui^ed that a man ensconced 
behind a hedge with a rifie which he knows how 
to use, need have only ruditnentaiy notions of 
military discipline, and need enjoy only a per- 
functory acquaintance with field manceuvres, to 
prove a match for the efficient regular soldier who 
has to attack htm in hia retreat. There would 
perhaps be some force in this if in active military 
operations the combats still consisted merely of 
duels between individuals, as in the days of medieval 
chivalry. But modern war is a game played by 
sides, and when there are sides it ia combination 
that wins the match. 

It stands to reason 'that troop-leading and the 
maintenance of cohesion must present exceptional 
difficultieg in an enclosed, obstructed terrain. The 
inipedimeuts which such ground offers to move- 
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ments, to observatioo, and to communication, har- 
ass and bewilder both the leaders and the led. 
The more numeroua the trees and hedgerows are, 
the harder does it become for those m authority 
to keep control over what they are responsible 
for, and to realise exactly what the situation is. 
The more the conditions militate against the m&ln^ 
tenance of cohesion, the more imperative does it 
become that the individual combatant shall know 
instinctively what co-operation means, and shall 
be braced and etimulated by that confidence in 
hia comrades and that reliance on his auperiors 
without which he will fail in the hour of trial. 
The mere armed man under certain circumatancea 
no doubt makes an efi&cient and formidable warrior 
even in these days. Our own experiencea with 
Maoris, Afridis, and Boera prove that it is so. But 
these circumstances do not include the case where 
the theatre of operations is a civilised and thickly 
populated land, the surface of which ia divided up 
into enclosurea by hedgerows running in all direc- 
tions, where the struggle will be one againafc a 
trained and capable goldiery, ^nd where, owing to 
the social conditions in which he exists, the armed 
man himself ia not given to broiU and batteriea nor 
reared to war. There is something almost comical 
in the idea that poverty in practice and deficiency 
of knowledge oea^e to be a disqualification when 
the situation is especia!ly perplexing and when 
the course of conduct is least clearly marked 
ont The inexperienced araateur does not arouse 
enthusiasm in the audience when playing the title- 
rdk in Hamlet. The village*green batsman is not 
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likely to shine when confroBted with a Spofforth 
or a LohmaJi. 

A complete tuaatery of the art of war is not 
indispensable to realise the fact that operations in 
Buch a land aa ours present unwonted difBcultiea 
to all who take part in them. When contending 
armies meet, or duxdng the period when they are 
expecting shortly to come in contact, the task of 
either Bide is rendered the more arduous and 
doubtful in proportion as it remains in ignorance 
aa to the plana and movementB of the other, or 
ag it is In a position to divine them. The closer 
the country, the harder is it for all concerned to 
acquire the information necessary to command 
success. Patrols cannot see. The corporal in 
charge of a half-section or group does not know 
where the bullets are coming from which whiz 
past him, or where his men have got to. The 
general not only fails to ascertain the extent of 
the eneray'e position and the exact line which his 
opponent has taken up, but is apt to lose touch 
with the troops under his own command even 
when they are quite close to him. Sueh con- 
ditions may paralyse the faculties of even the 
trained and efficient soldier. The raw recruit, the 
inexperienced subordinate officer, the responsible 
superior who has had httle practice in command- 
ing men, are all likely to find that the situation is 
too much for them, 
AnacttAH The tactics of the various arms of the aervioe 

II led V f.o 

reioiVe will be treated of in greater detail In later chapters. 
Bsericvvi But it may be observed here that a general action 
. comhits. in these islands ia not unlikely to resolve itself 
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into a series of isolated combats having little con- 
nection with each other. Direction will tend to 
pass out of the hands of those in high command, 
Detachmenl^, even when in close proximity to 
each other, will be unaware of each other's pro- 
greaa and ignorant of each other's diatreas. Even 
local control will be weakened. Success or failiira 
at any particular point will depend upon the know- 
ledge and resource and gifts of leaderehip of com- 
parative subordinates, and upon the efficiency and 
soldiership of the rank and filSj to an extent 
miknown upon the typical battlefield. Both 
aides will be, ae it were, groping in the dark. 
Minor succesaes will be gaiaed and minor diaastera 
Buffered, without the troops engaged only two or 
three iSelda away having any idea of it. Infantry 
detachments will be brought up short, and will be 
compelled to fall back in disarray before localities 
from which the enemy would be driven pell-mell 
by half a dozen nicely pitched up shrapnel, the 
artillery in the meantime, although they have the 
range and can see the place, knowing nothing of 
their comrades' periL Eodiea of troops will drive 
their v^b.j home into the heart of the enemy's 
position, but will lose the fruits of their sacrificeB 
owing to lack of that support which would have 
been rendered willingly and at once, had friends 
close at hand been alive to what was going on. 
That disintegration which experience on many a 
continental battlefield has proved to be inevitable 
in affrays in woodland, will manifest itself among 
our fields and hedgei-ows, only on a more extended 
scale. 




Which gains mast in encloaed Gountrf — it is 
Bometimes asked, — -the attacker or the attacked ? 
The question ia not a very easj one to answer. 
Like most queations connected with the theory 
and the practice of war, the answer depends very 
much upon the particular circumstances of the 
caae. Speaking generally, however, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that it ia the assailant 
who chiefly benefits in such terrain, and not the 
defender as mighty taking into consideration the 
cover which most fences offer to combatants when 
at rest, at frrst eight be supposed. 

In many respects the defence no doubt benefits 
by the topographical features usually to be found 
in our cultivated and enclosed districts. Anything 
of the nature of delaying action fa likely^ up to 
a certain point, to be facilitated by the existence 
of obstacles to view and to movement. Hedge- 
rows lend themselves to bluff on the part of weak 
and scattered forces, the insignificance of which 
antagonists will take time to detect. Ground of 
this nature fits in well with rearguard work, where 
inferior bodies of troops have to cheek pursuit by 
compelling the enemy to deploy, although only 
meaning to hold their grmmd till that operation 
on the part of the adversary is completed. In a 
case where it is important in furtheirance of the 
general plan to remain in occupation of some 
lacaHty pending the arrival of reinforcements, the 
existence of fences and hedgerow trees may enable 
the force detailed for the purpose to maintain 
itaelf against heavy odds long enough for the 
reinforcemeulB to arrive. 
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Moreover, wh&n plenty of time is available for 
preparing the ground, enclosed country is likely 
to permit of very effective fortification. The 
ordinary bank, surmounted by a hedge and aided 
by a ditch, tuakea a capital entrenchment in itself, 
and if it is improved here and there by spade- 
work the new earth can easily be concealed. In 
terrain of this character nearly the whole of the 
energies of troops detailed as working -parties can 
be devoted to clearing the field of ilre, little labour 
being expended on di^^ing and embankment which 
on more open ground will often involve much toil 
An attitude of defence, moreover, generally means 
that there has been leisure for the superior officers 
to go carefully over the ground ; familiarity with 
the many intricacies and peculiarities which a 
battlefield in close country is sure to display, 
cannot fail to be of considerable service to those 
in high command. 

On the other hand, it cannot be assumed that, Advoa- 
because au army adopts the defensive from choice, to the 
or is compelled to adopt it by force of circum- 
stances, time will necessarily be available either 
for studying the ground or for clearing the field of 
fixe. It is obvious, moreover, that clearing the 
field of fire in enclosed country means work which 
on open terrain may not bo necessary. Supposing 
that the defenders have not had sufficient law to 
carry out this imperative duty, it is obvious that 
the hedgerows and fenced byways may enable the 
attacking side to get to close quarters with little 
loss, and possibly without even being observed. 
The banks and ditches offer covered approaches 
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ioT the service of the assailants whea making 
their advance, and, even admitting that ot^tacles 
to view and positionB well covered from fire favour 
delaying action by inferior farces for a time, they 
help the stronger side to strike hard and from close 
at hand when the situation has unfolded itself. 

Turning movements of a decisive character on 
the part of the attackers are likely to be greatly 
facilitated by close, intersected country, because 
their initiation and progress can be so easily con- 
cealed. Should the defenders have no troops 
detached to the flanks to watch for such enter- 
prises on the part of those opposed to them, 
operations of this kind may be put in execiition 
and be prosecuted nearly to their conclusion with- 
out let or hindrance. The fact that the ground 
favours delaying action, no doubt admits of a 
turning movement being held for a time in check 
by insignificant detachments despatched for the 
purpose by the defending side ; but on the other 
hand this same influence on the part of the 
terrain justifies the assailant in leaving only a 
comparatively auiall containing force facing the 
enemy's main position, and in directing practically 
all his energies against one or both hostile flanks. 
But it is in the fact that the attacking side can, 
in enclosed ground, usually approach comparatively 
close to the positions of the defenders under cover 
that its greatest advantage lies. Under modem 
conditions advance across open terrain is terribly 
costly in life, and it is not unlikely to be brought 
to a standstill, or even to be convei^ted into a 
huiTied withdrawal when the casualties become 
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too heavy for the troops to endure. It is due to 
the dangers arising from frontal attack that troops 

acting on the offensive are so often compelled to 
fall back on turning movements. Lines of hedge- 
rows, with their attendant trees, tend to alter 
this. Frontal attack becomes more generally 
practicable than on unencloaed ground, and, as 
outranking operations are also facilitated, the 

'aasftilants enjoy a liberty of action which is 
denied them in the normal theatre of war. 

That uncertainty with regard to the position 
and strength and intentions of the opposing side, 
which is bound to be aeeentnated when the 
view is much obstructed, undoubtedly favours 
the attack in one important respect. Presum- 
ably the morale of the defending side will be less 
satisfactory than that of the assailants ■ — that 
follows almost as a matter of course from the 
respeetive attitudes of the contending armies. 
Doubts and suspense are likely to have a more 
prejudicial effect upon a soldiery whose confidence 
la yomewhat impaired, than upon troops who 
deduce from the direction which the operation 
they are concerned in is taking that they have 
got the upper hand. 

Another disadvantage under which the defence 
suffers is that that trtimp-card of the commander 
who elects to await attack, the decisive counter- 
attack, is a particularly difficult one to play in 
close country. Aji operation of this kind must 
lie properly timed : its suecesa or failure hinges 
upon its being delivered exactly at the right 
moment. It must, moreover, be launched in the 
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proper direotion by the reapouaible chief. Bub 
the nature of the ground does not admit of a 
commander exercising a general survey over the 
scene. He cannot tell when the situation has 
arisen which ia most propitious for his great 
effort. He cannot see where the enemy has been 
moat shaken in carrying out the attack, and 
where, therefore, a counter-stroke ia moat likely 
to cauae serious havoc in the hoatile array. There 
is great risk of the undertaking being aet in 
motion at the wrong junctui-e and of its following 
an incorrect course, either as a result of mis- 
apprehenaions on the part of those detailed to 
make the attempt, or consequent upon faulty 
impiilae having been given to it by the com- 
mander himself. 
piMicuity With the development in ranee and power and 
at\an of rapidity of nre of modern weapons^ the import- 
within^ anee of close co-operation between infantry and 
artillery has greatly increased. The experiences 
of the South African War, and of the struggle 
between Russia and Japan in the Far East, have 
given a decided impetus to the consideration by 
military experts of how this desirable working 
together of the two arms can beet be secured. 
Even on open ground, where battery commanders 
and their superiors have little difficulty in watch- 
ing the progress of the infantry in attack, or of 
noting any menacing hoatile advance against it 
when it is acting on the defensive, where, 
moreover, signalling can probably be carried out 
efficiently, and where messengera are not likely to 
go astray, this problem of co-operation is full of 
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perplexities. But in terrain such a,a we see in 
Suffolk or Dorsetshire or Tipperary, the problenx 
becomea more complex than ever. 

It is true, no doubt, that the existeDce of fences 
in an enemy's position facilitates the indication of 
targets. Any prominent object, such as a tall 
tree or a habitation or a sombre escarpmentj will 
do the same on the Lambourne Downs or on a 
Lowland moor if it be in the right place ; but it \b 
only in a country intersected with fences that 
prominent objects are to be found in quantities. 
For instance, an infantry commander who needs 
aid from supporting guns can send to say that he 
wants some particular hedgerow shelled, or can 
intimate that some coppice might profitably be 
Bearched with howitzer fire, and the chess-board 
appearance of the battlefield helpa in this. On 
the other hand, the obatructions to view in close 
country from foliage in summer, and to a leas 
extent from boughs and twigs and brushwood in 
winter, limit the acope of artillery, and will often 
prevent its being able to bring fire to bear even 
when there is a clear understanding about the 
target. Signalling wiU rarely be practicable if 
there are many hedgerow trees. Moreover, the 
fog in which infantry combats in such ground are 
wrapped up in^ in so far as those controlling gun- 
fire are concerned, hampers these in their task, — 
on rolling veldt, or on fields of combat such as 
Vionville or Beaumont, the artillery can see for 
themselves how the fight progresaes, and can 
render aid without any communication reaching 
them from infantiy commauders. When much of 
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the landscape is blotted out hy intervening fencea 
and plantations, gunners cannot hope to have that 
grasp of the actual tactical situation at the 
moment without which they can rarely use their 
guna to beat advantage. Hedgerow fightings 
when there are many trees and when the folds 
of ground happen to be intricate, seems to de- 
mand that batteries should have observers well 
to the front and in cloeest communication with 
the infantry. It ig better that one officer of a 
battery should be crawling along the fences in 
attendance on a battalion commander and be lost 
to the guns, than that the battalion should be 
left in the lurch by the artillery at a critical 
moment. 

The raoet complete underatandiug between the 
two arms, and the moat perfect ayetem of inter- 
communication, will not, however, get over the 
fact that intersected country is unfavourable to 
the development of shell fire. In earlier chapters 
touching on the strategical aspects of the question 
of hostile military operations directed against the 
United Kingdom, it was pointed out that the 
enemy would probably be weak in guna. It was 
also pointed out that the employment of artillery 
on a large scale was almost impracticable owing 
to the topographical conditions, and this applies 
to both sides, righting on such ground^ infantry 
must make up their minds to dispense with much 
of the artillery support which they look for under 
more normal conditions of warfare, This makes 
it the more imperative that when such support 
can be rendered none of its value shall be lost 
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owing to defective arrangementB as regards inter- 
communica tion . 

A word with regard to the position of guns on ounsan 
the march may here be not out of place. It is a q< marcb. 
well-known principle of modem tactics that when 
a fight is in prospect the guns ahonld be well to 
the front in the colutnn. But it is open to 
question whether this general rule is altogether 
applicable to the conditions of warfare in our 
enclosed country. In all three kingdoms the 
highways and byways generally are fenced on 
both sides, and they to a certain extent constitute 
defiles. Guns, with their ammunition-waggons, 
take up much space on a road; and when it is 
a case of several batteries following each other, 
they extend over a diatance which infantry re- 
quire considerable time to traverse. Moreover, 
if the hedgerows on either hand be solid in 
nature and if the road he narrow it may be 
difficult to get artillery out of the way, and unless 
it can be got out of the way it may block the 
trartic. Much, of eoursej depends upon the exact 
circumstances ; but it may be stated in general 
terms that guna should not be put near the head 
of a column on the march when there is a pros- 
pect of its having to move far along a sunken 
lane, or of its being obliged to traverse anything 
of the nature of a narrow defile for a considerable 
distance. 

The same thing applies to mounted troops, ob|«cii9B 
but in this case leas qualification is called for. troojn 
Horsemen are entirely out of place at the head eoununt. 
of a cohinin of infantry which ia moving along a 
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feoeed road ; they are simply in the way, and if 
fired on they may cause untold disorder. Vedettea 
and mounted patrola well to the front may be 
useful enough, but the roads must be kept clear 
of horses. 

In this eonnection it is interesting to recall 
that a neglect of this rule (which ia not one 
only called forth of recent years by modem arms 
of precision) was largely responaible for the first 
pitched battle fought by the regular British army 
upon foreign soU ending in defeat. The memor- 
able battle of Steiokirk was fought on undulating 
ground studded with thickefca and intersected by 
a number of stalwart hedges, which made move- 
ment off the roada and tracks most inconvenient 
for horsemen. ^ing William, who only later 
when they were covering the retreat after the 
d^dcle of Landen was to learn the prowess of 
his troopers, chose this ground for a trial of 
strength with the formidable Luxembourg because 
of its unsuitability for the French cavalry, which 
he held in exa^erated dread. It bo happened, 
however, that through some mismanagement r^- 
ments of dragoons and horse grenadiers and other 
mounted troops were placed at the head of 
certain of his columns, aa they advanced to the 
attack along routes which were practically defiles 
owing to the hedges. When the combat began 
these horsemen blocked the approaches for the 
infantry, and completely threw out of gear the 
finely conceived project for catching the Fi^noh 
army unawares in the early morning after a night 
march, Luxembourg, although taken by surprise 
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at the outset, gained sufficient time, owing to the 
confusion in the columns advancing against him, 
to set his troops in order, and the result waa 
that after a desperate gtru^le the British and 
Dutch host was obliged to abandon the field 
beaten, although by no means disgraced. 

Such a mistake would hai-dly be likely to occur 
nowadays on a lai^e eeale. But we are accustomed 
to the idea of cavahy detachments in the van 
during a march to the front. It seems as natural 
to have horsemen heading a cohimn as it does to 
have a locomotive at the front end of a train ; and 
cases might easily occur even during operations in 
the most enclosed portions of this country, of a 
troop or half-troop being placed at the head of a 
long column of infantry winding forward along a 
tortuous laue^ where it can do no good and where 
it may do harm. Of course if it is known that 
there ia ground farther on where mounted troops 
may he able to act effectively, it may be perfectly 
sound to place a force of them in advance, and to 
accept the risk of their causing inconvenience 
should the enemy be met with before the suitable 
terrain is reached. It may be noted that there is 
not at all the same objectiou to putting cyclists 
at the head of a column on the march in cloae 
country : the queation of cyclist tactics can, how- 
ever, be most conveniently dealt with in ita 
entirety in the chapter especially devoted to the 
rdk of such troops. 

The co-operation of mounted troops with the co-oper*. 
other arms on a battlefield in the United King- moonttd 
dom, assuming that the combat does not take with oth*r 
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place on moorland or downaj must alwajs present 
exceptional difficulties. The truth is that in the 
genuine hedgerow fight^ where rival infantries are 
face to face and eontending for the mastery, even 
the mounted rifieman is out of the pieturej while 
the sabreur pure and simple ia an anachronism. 
Horeemen can perform excellent service for their 
side by seizing points of importance in the pre- 
liminary stages ; they may be perfectly invaluable 
on the flanka when there are no infantry to oppose 
them if handled with resolution, but scattered 
about in the general line of battle they are out of 
place. At tbe same time, it has to be remembered 
that even in the enclosed districts of the British 
Islands arc to be found heaths and arcEia of 
comparatively speaking open country — potential 
battlefields, where portions of the ground which 
would be covered by the contending armies are 
free of hedgerows and woodland^ and where there 
might be ample scope for cavalry or mounted 
rifles intermingled with the other anna. 

Pursuit is always understood to be especially a 
duty of mounted troops; but it may almost be 
laid down as a principle that in enclosed country 
frontal pursuit should be left to the infanttyj 
every available horseman being away on the flanks 
and working over a great extent of country. Sup- 
posing that they are detailed for frontal purauit, 
the mobility of the troopers is apt to be entirely 
thrown away, because insignificant detachments of 
hostile infantry can hold them in check and can 
rob them of what they hope to gain from their 
speed, Pressing forward on one or both aides, 
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however, so as to threaten the enemy's retreat, 
with only mounted troops to stay theix advance 
and enjoying the advantage of the initiative and 
of moral superiority, they may bring about decisive 
reaulfcs. If any open groimd is known of on the 
flanks of the fugitive arnjy, great efforts slionld be 
made to push an overwhelming force of mounted 
men on to it with all haste, so as to make certain 
of brushing away any hostile horse which may try 
to hold it long enough for the retreating infantry 
and guna to get past. 

In diacussing the composition of forces which import- 
a Power at war with this country miffht detail tcchnicmi 

- 1 - 1-11 trfwip*. 

for a descent upon it, stress was laid on the 
probability of a strong contingent of engineers 
being included, in view of the network of rail- 
ways and of the elaborate system of electrical 
communications which the enemy would find. It 
should be noted that the puiely tactical conditions 
also point to the need of a liberal proportion of 
engineers, or at least of pioneers. The conversion 
of hedgerows into obstacles, or their obliteration if 
they be of sturdy growth, calls for the services of 
fikiUed workmen. Felling trees to block roads or 
to clear the field of fire can only be effected rapidly 
by practical woodmen. In a region abounding in 
features which tend to obstruct view and to inter- 
fere with movement and which also lend themselves 
to conversion into formidable military obstacles, 
one side will be largely engaged in increasing the 
delaying power of impedLments and the other will 
be busy removing them. 

In studying the subject of troop-leading in the 

G 
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imiNirt- United Kingdom, it is always imvorcant to bea 
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otflcersoi m mind how tnreatly the amount and the character 
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*opo- of the enclosure varies in different portions of ifci 

ofdiHerent Only thosc who travel freely and who watch tha 
9fth€ digtriets through which they pass, can fully realise 
how Tiiuch even adjoining parishes often contrast 
mth each other in this respect. Because it wa$ 
found in the 1904 manoeuvree that artillery waa 
totally out of place in an advanced guard In 
eastern Essex, it does not follow that no gunS 
should be detailed for an advanced guard descend-* 
ing the north-western slopes of the Chiltern HillaJ 
Pasture countries with their restricted fields an<| 
formidable fences make mounted shock tactics 
practically impoasible, but there are plenty of 
areas to be found, even away from the chalk downs 
and without seeking out the sparsely populateclj 
unenclosed, mountainous districts, where the fenced 
are so far apart, and where they form obstacles sol 
insignificant, that cavalry could deliver charges sa 
effectively as it could on the steppes. 1 

If, thanks to theoretical knowledge and to 
practical training, soldiers and those who lead 
them are quaiified to cope with the tactical 
difficulties of fence - intersected ground and ol 
hedgerow trees, and if they are also in all 
respects fit to make war on rolling plains whera 
the occasional plantation or the isolated villagdl 
forms the only break in the monotonous land-^ 
scape, they will adapt themselves readily enough^ 
to conditions where the topography of the battle-^ 
field strikes a mean between these two extremeaJ 
It is on this account that warfare in the most 
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highly enclosed districts of the country should 
be studied and practised by those military forces 
of the Crown which are detailed for home defence. 
Manoeuvres on open ground are constantly being 
carried out at our great standing camps, and the 
principles of troop-leading under such conditions 
are thoroughly understood by regular officers, and 
are not wholly unfamiliar to those of the Militia, 
the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers. The tactics 
called for in intricate inters cted terrain are by 
no means so well known. That has still to come. 
Combatants who feel equally at home when at 
large on Cannock Chase, or when cooped up 
among two-acre grazing fields and bullfinch fences, 
will not find it strange if the battle-ground be 
some vast tillf^e farm where trees are rare, and 
where the widely separated hedges are kept neat 
and closely clipped lest their shade should blight 
the growing corn. 
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Pebvious chapters have, it is hoped, already 
made it plain that in the enclosed ground of 
the United Kingdom infantrj becomes even more 
pre-eminentlj the main arm of the service, than 
is the case when regular warfare is in progress in 
the class of country usually met with on great 
campaigns. The fences and trees hamper artillery, 
and they may place almost insuperable difficulties in 
the way of effective employment of mounted troops 
on the battlefield. What its two partners in the 
trinity of the three arms lose in importance, the 
infantry gains. To such an extent, indeed, is this 
the ease, that when it comes to operations in 
markedly cramped and intersected districts, of 
which examples are to be found widely scattered 
on both sides of St George's Channel,^ — -no less 
among the Cambrian foothills than in Ayrshire, 
no leas in Louth and Kildare than in South Hants 
and in the Severn Valley, — it is, scarcely putting 
it too strongly to declare that infantry is, if we 
except cyclists, the only arm which can operate 
effectually in actual contiict. 
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This fact gives a peculiar interest to the study 
of infantiy tactics in connection with home de- 
feiice> and it nrnkee the handling of the foot- 
aoldiers a subject meriting the attention of all 
who are directly concerned in ensuring the eecurity 
of the British Isles by personal eEFort. It ia not 
proposed in thia chapter to treat of infantry tactics 
in general. ' Combined Training,' ' Infantry Train- 
ings' and a host of other military works, deal with 
this in edifying and eathaustive fashion. Only 
those especial problems will be diacussed which 
arise when the predominant ann of the service k 
at work among the fields and hedgerows which are 
almost peculiar to our country. These in them- 
selves are sufficient to provide a theme no lesa 
interesting than it is complex. 



The kind of ground which one naturally associates HMifc- 
with rural England lends itself to an extraordinary' them- 
extent to the concealment of strength and of move- coacaLiiag 
ments. This applies to masses of all arms drawn ments. 
up in position. It applies to armies advancing to 
deliver an attack. It applies to mounted scouts 
and to cycliBt patrols who are acting as eyes and 
ears for comrades far in rear. It apphes to artil- 
lery meditating the sudden discharge of a hurricane 
of shell-fire to confound an enemy who is unpre- 
pared. But what we are concerned with here is 
that it apphes to the smallest bodies of infantry, 
to the group and the section no less than to the 
battalion and to the brigade. 

In the chapter on the Study of Ground, it waa 
shown that all fences do not ensure protection 
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agaiiiet fire ; but it was also shown that the 
majority of them serve as screens to hide from 
view. The utilisation of hedgerows for conceal- 
ing the movementg of infantiy is an art in itself. 
Under certain conditions, no doubt, little skill is 
required to make the moat of them — as, for 
instance, when any undulations which exist are 
almost imperceptible and when the hedge-topa are 
a dozen feet or so above ground-level- But when, 
owing to the lie of the groxmd, the fields are 
mostly exposed to the enemy's view apart from 
narrow strips immediately alongside the fences, and 
when there are many gape to be seen through these 
fences, and when the terrain heaves with gentle 
epura and shallow depressions, then taking full 
advantage of the barriers dividing enelosure from 
enclosure for the purpose of hiding detachments on 
the move, ealis for a quick eye and for skilful 
leadership. 

Reference waa made in Chapter V. to the 
question of the general direction of fences with 
reference to the front, and it was there pointed 
out how sonie will be broadaide-on to a man 
facing any particular way, how others again will 
be diagonal, and how one may be actually longi- 
tudinal. Now the fence which is broadside-on to 
the enemy will screen a flankward movement by 
a detachment if it be high enough and thick 
enough ; but it cannot aid an advance. A longi- 
tudinal fence will in all probability be enfiladed 
by hostile troops (although, as pointed out below, 
this does not necessarily follow). A diagonal 
fence, on the other hand, may serve as a covered 
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approach towards the adversary a position, and hy 
creeping along the farther side of such feDcea, 
zigzag faahian, it may be possible to press right 
up to close quarters in comparative security. 
But the situation of the best line when there ai-e 
several to choose from, demaudg in an uncommon 
degree judgment and an eye for ground. 

It is not always apparent whether a fence some 
distance off is, or is not, diagonal to the enemy's 
position. It may tmrn o«t to be practically 
broadaide-on bo that it does not Kelp an advance, 
or it may be found to be enfiladed and therefore 
to be impossible to approach along. In the sketch 
below it is obvious enough to the enemy at B 




that the fence a a is to all inteuLa and purposes 
oblique to their knoll, and that the fence a^ a^ 
is decidedly oblique to their knoll — that the first 
will afford some shelter to troops creeping towards 
them, and that the one farther to the flank will 
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make a really good line of advance for the adver- 
sary ; but the commander of the detachment at 
A, who wants to get to the front unseen, is by 
no means so well placed for selecting the route 
which will be best to follow. He cannot know 
exactly where his adversary is, nor tell how far 
the hostile position extends ; moreover, owing to 
the fall of the ground to the front, only those 
portioiiB of the fences a a and a}- s? which are 
nearest are visible to him. Even wherCj aa is 
the case in the sketch, there are no intricate folds 
of ground to oomplicate the problem, where the 
fields are rectangular and the lines of hedgerows 
extend uniformly bordering several Buceessive 
fields without a break, the problem is puzzling 
enough. Where there is Little regularity of en- 
closure, and where the terrain is marked by many 
undulations, the problem becomes full of com- 
plexity and may well puzale the local commander. 
It does not necessarily foUow that, because the 
prolongation of a line of hedgerow leads into the 
enemy's position, the hedgerow is effeciually en- 
filaded. Some spur which the adversary has not 
seen lit to occupy may intervene. When that is 
the case, troops pressing forward along the fence 
are immune from the fire of antagonists straight 
in front of them, and may be shielded by it 
against fire coming from the flank. But even 
supposing that it is known that the intervening 
space is not held by the opposing side, it may 
not be obvious from, some little distance off that 
the hedgerow in question traverses dead ground. 
To interpret topographical features by intuition 
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is the gift of few ; but by atudyiDg the peculiar- 
ities of enclosed country intelligently, the eye can 
be trained to a great extent to note the relatiooB 
between folds in the terrain and hills and hollows 
generally on the one hand, and the directions 
taken by fences when surveyed from a diatauce 
on the other. 

When infantry are engf^d in work of this 
kind, a realisation of the distinction which exists 
between the fence which merely conceals, and the 
fence which provides protection against fire, is a 
very necessary qualification for leadership. The 
mere screen is invaluable for concealing move- 
ments. It may permit a detachment to occupy 
ground in view of the enemy and within effective 
range of hostile musketry or gun fire while await- 
ing developments, without a shot being fired at 
it. But it is unsuitable as a resting-place for a 
prolonged period, if the troops are to use their 
riHea and if by doing so they are to expose their 
presence to their opponents. The company or 
flection commander who can tell before he gets to 
it whether some particular hedgerow will give 
real cover to his men or will only give them 
apparent cover, is a very valuable asset to a 
battalion which is fighting in close country. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that infan^ 
try advancing in extended order aerosa a field 
for the purpose of occupying a line of fence at 
its farther end, in full sight of hostile troops and 
within range of their fire, means that that fence 
forthwith becomes a target for the enemy. If 
the fence turns out to be merely a hedge without 
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bank ov ditch, the results may he deplorable. In 
summer time it may be impossible to see through 
the hedge to fire, so that the men when they 
reach it are prevented from using their weapons 
unless they stand up and by doing so greatly add 
to the risk they nm of being hit ; but even sup- 
posing that they can lie down and can aim 
through the leatage^ they suffer from the circum- 
stance that the hedge gives their adversaries a 
well-defined and conspicuous mark to shoot at. 
Even if the fence has good protective properties 
in the shape of a bank, or a ditch, or both, a 
thick hedge in foliage may oblige the troops to 
stand up to fire, with the result that they at 
once become liable to he hit in spite of the fact 
that the enemy cannot actually see them. 

Infantry in attack cannot hope to avoid ad- 
vancing to a certain extent in the open across 
fieldsj supposing the lie of the ground to be 
such that its surface is much exposed to the 
enemy's view. But gkill and resource and eye 
for ground on the part of subordinate com- 
manderSj may greatly reduce the extent to which 
their men have to undertake such movements. 
To know instinctively when to creep in single file 
along some hedge, and when to make a da^h for 
it in extended order aerosB the open so as to get 
the cover of the fence next to the fronts is to be 
a master of hedgerow fighting on a small scale. 
In the last chapter it was pointed out that a 
general engagement in typical British country 
was likely to resolve itself into a number of local 
combats. These local combats will be almost 
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entirely infiintiy combats; success in them will 
depend very largely upon subordinate leadership ; 
and the side which gains the upper hand in most 
of them will be the victors of the day. A heavy 
responsibility is therefore thrown upon officers 
comparatively epeaMng low down in the mihtary 
hierarchy. They may not be placed in a position 
to achieve great martial exploits. Their name 
may never be heard of in connection with the 
battle in which they have played their part man- 
fully and displayed their genius ior war. But by 
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adroit soldiership in some local eeiilHe, they may 
have added one to that sum - total of isolated 
auccesses which in combination have brought 
about a hiatoric triumph. 

It is important to note that the points where 
hedgerows intersect form in a sense minor tactical 
pivots. A man perched on a bank at the place 
wdience four fences fork, can enfilade them all; 
and he can, moreover, sweep four different fields 
with hia magazine if there is no convexity in the 
ground or if the spot does not happen to lie loat 
in a depression. The practical effect of this can 
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perhaps be conveniently illuatrated by the sketch 
on p. 107. In this two men are supposed to be 
available to hold the line of fenee X X, their front 
being towards the top of the page- The proper 
place for them in this case is at a a, not at b B. 

If they po8t themselves at E B they only sweep 
the middle field with their fire; the enemy may, 
moreover, be able to creep along the outer side of 
either, or both, of the perpendicular fences leading 
up to X X, and may take them in eiifilade. But 
at A A they between them sweep all three fields 
with their fire» and, in addition to this, they 
enfilade the perpendicidar fences which foemen 
might utilise to take them unawares. An inci- 
dent which occurred under the eye of the author 
when acting as umpire at a public Bchoola' field- 
day held in a diversified corner of rural Bedford- 
shirSj illuBtrates this principle so vividly that it 
is worth while telling the little story to serve as 
an example. 

A somewhat isolated company of some thirty 
files or ao, which formed a portion of the weaker 
and defending aide, waa holding a stretch of hedge- 
row, as ghown in the sketch opposite. The fielda 
at this point happened to he extensive, and the 
ground showed no appreciable folds but rose 
gently by a glacis slope on to a slight elevation 
in front. The assailants creeping forward across 
the open plough towards the hedgerow were to 
some extent on the skyline, and their somewhat 
precipitate advance had been peremptorily checked 
by an assistant umpire. 

It will be observed that a pei'pendieular fence 
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practically met that held by the company, although 
there was a gap — evidently once a gateway — ^just 
at the comer. It will also be noticed that this 
comer was a little outside the left flank of the 
defenders; as a matter of fact there was not thirty 
yards of interval. A wide-awake young corporal 
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on tiie attacking side saw his opportunity. Fol- 
lowed by half a dozen eager lads, as keen as 
terriers, he crawled along the outside of the 
perpendicular fence — a mean and ragged hedge- 
row which offered rather delusive cover and which 
made but an inadequate screen on a March morn- 
ing, when not a leaf was showing. Slowly, and 
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in most artistic fashion, the small party worked 
their way down till they were close to the point 
of junction of the fences, when the affair hecame 
one full of interest and excitement. 

Overlooking the scene from on horseback, one 
almost held one's breath for fear that the httle 
band, spurred on by the furious fusilade in progre88, 
would open fire prematurely, or else that some 
of the youngsters on the left defending flaukj if 
not their centurion, would detect the error that 
had been committed, — a couple of them moved 
a few paces to the aide would transform the 
whole aituation. But the young soldiers lining 
the fence were far too intent upon the foemen 
out in front of them to take heed of their im- 
perilled flank. The corporal crept doggedly on 
till he reached the gap, paused a moment while 
hie pack drew up to him, then sprang up with 
u shrill " Come along, we've got *em now I " and 
in a moment his little party were over the fence, 
were enfilading the defenders' line, were blazing 
away as if their lives and the honour of their 
school depended on it, and the umpire was telling 
the company commander that he must fall right 
away back because his position had become un- 
tenable. 

It is in work like this that intelligent leader- 
ship on the part of junior officers and of non- 
commisaioned ofificers means so much. But in 
the hedgerow scufRe skilled and praetised sub- 
ordinate commanders are helpless if their men do 
not know how to play the game. In gIobo country 
where the fences rule big and blind and where 
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hedgerow treea iibounil, it is uot merely the auper- 
visLoii of the captain over his company or of the 
suhaltern over liia section which becomes inipaired, 
but the smallest group is liable to become broken 
up. Two or three files get one side of a bank 
Burmoiinted by a stalwart whitethorn hedge with 
it6 feet draped in waist-deep herbage, two or three 
files get the other aide, and all connection between 
them is at once lost. Shouts cannot he heard in 
the din of musketiy. The controlling hand has 
vanished, Developmeiits such as this demand 
that infantry which rnay be called on to fight 
tinder auch bewildering conditions shall be ad- 
equately trained, and shall moreover be practised 
in field operations over this class of ground. 

Efficiency on the part of those of lowest grade subordin- 
in authority is indispensable when a nou-coujmis- imut be 
eioned officer may at any moment find himself toasBume 
with hia email party, or perchance with the friiity. 
remnants of several small parties, thrown on his 
own resources amid intricate fences and tortuous 
laneis. Efficiency begets self-confidence, and self- 
confideBce in a moment of peril and perplexity 
counts higher than genius because it encourages 
assumption of respionsibiiity. Men have to act 
on such occasions, and have to get those around 
them to act with them and with set purpose. 
The whole theory of the supple tactics of modern 
warfare is bound up with the concession of ample 
latitude to those in subordinate command, and 
with their capacity for rising to the occasion. 
The days of great captains oontroUing every 
movement on the battlefield are past and gone, 
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even when the battlefield shows few topographical 
features tending to obstruct the view and to 
break up fighting units. In the enclosures of 
the United Kingdom battalion cotnmanderB, and 
even company commanders, lose their touch upon 
the pulse of local combat, and have to trust to 
authorities of lesser standing to act as cirenm- 
staneee may dictate. To troops sore beset in such 
terrain that paragraph in ' Infantry Training ' is 
more than ever applicable: "Since the conditions 
of modem warfare render decentralisation of com- 
mand in action an absolute necessity, uo good 
results are to be expected unless the subcrdiiiate 
leaders have been trained to use their inteUigence, 
and unless they have been given ample oppor- 
tunities of acting on their own judgment in 
attack and defence, and have constantly, in peace 
practices, been called upon to consider the neces- 
sity of departing from their original orders." 

It is in attack, of course, that the disintegration 
of even the smallest of infantry miita is most 
likely to occur in hedgerow conflicts. Such die- 
integi'ation is moreover especially probable when 
the critical stage is at hand, when the fire is 
hottest, when each moment eanses fresh gaps in 
the ranks, and when the men are prone to un- 
reasoning panic should those set over them be 
confounded by events. The difficulty of keeping 
companies and even battalions from becoming 
intermingled when moving to the assault, is a 
feature in the infantry fight of to-day even on 
the openeat ground. Fences and enclosures of 
courae add to the risk of this, and it is worth 
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calling to mixid that at Aughrim, the first really 
Berious engagement in which (if we except those fer- 
ocious brawls beneath the battlements of Tangier) 
British regular infantry regiuiente still borne In 
the Army List were involved, battalions became 
hopelessly mixed up in forcing their way over the 
big Gonnaught banks beyond the bog, and that 
the overthrow of their desperate frontal attack 
upon a soldiery whom they held in hght account, 
was lai^ely due to the confusion which supervened. 

It has already been pointed out that fencea Ajsisuece 
assist considerably in the indication of the object- tenet* 
ive when it is a question of co-operation betr^'een SSfcatiBr 
guns and infantry. This also holds good both isctut. 
in attack and defence as betweefi infantry com- 
manders of superior rank and their deputies. The 
brigadier can get battalion commanders round him 
and can point out lines of hedgerows running 
towards the enemy, which are to serve as de- 
marcation for the front to be taken up by his 
respective units. The battalion commander can 
point out to his company leaders the field which 
he wants each particular one to make his goal. 
Where the field of view is not unduly restricted by 
foliage^ and the lie of the ground admits of most 
encloaures in the immediate vicinity being seen into, 
a hedgerow country may facilitate the giving of a 
correct impulse to the earlier stages of an attack, 
and may simplify the allotment of troops to the 
ground which they are to hold in defence. Nor 
will it he out of place to point out that thia 
sort of thing can be practised without the troops. 
Esercises in such work can be carried out without 
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that damage to crops and fences which actual 
mancEuvrea almost necessarily iuvolve — no farmer, 
if aaked permiesion, objects to a aeore of officers 
and non-commisBioned officers trespassing on his 
land when he knows that they will close the 
gates and respect his property. It ie only 
by practice that those concerned will learn the 
importance of instructions being clearly worded, 
and will come to realise the fatal eonsetjueiices of 
vaguely worded indications. "The enemy is occupy- 
ing the fence on the far side of the big meadow " 
does not help the recipient of the message much, 
if he sees all round him grazing fields of different 
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Some reference was made in Chapter V. to the 
colour of the gronnd, to the tints observable in 
different fields, to the effect when from their 
nature they have a mottled, variegated look, and 
to the influence of the seasons in altering the 
general hue of the countryside. This question of 
colour has a greater iuduence upon infaotiy 
tactics and upon an infantry combat than is at 
once apparent, and it deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice- 
When the circnmstanees of the case oblige 
infantry, whether in movement or at rest, to he 
in the open in a field exposed to the enemy's view, 
the nature of that field and the kind of back* 
ground which it makes may be of no smaU tactical 
importance. An extended line of khaki - clad 
soldiers moving across a meadow shortly after 
the hay has been cut, or traversing a bright green 
patch of pasture in the month of April, is almost 
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certain to be observed from a considerable distance 
off if the light 18 re<-\eonably good. Troops lying 
dowji in a field of plough, or crouching in an en- 
closure where a half-grown crop of roots partially 
conceals the soil, may for a long time remain un- 
detected. It is important to realise in this con- 
nection that that which ia merely visible is not 
necessarily seen,— that the Ukelihood or otherwise 
of an object being obeerved from afar off depends 
mainly on whether it is in itself, or owing to its 
Burroundings, canspicuoua or the reverse. 

Only the practified observer will know intui- NewiotA 
tively whether there is a reasonable prospect of a eyei* 
squad, or a section, or a company, crossing some tfiii. 
particular field unnoticed. There will often be 
two encioBures adjoining each other, both equally 
visible to the enemy and both equally exposed 
to hostile fire, and yet^ owing to the nature of the 
respective crops, or to differences in the colour of 
the soil, or to patches of reeda or bracken or furze 
in the one wliich are absent in the other, the choice 
of the right one to move across or to rest in may 
be of vital importance. Even the man who has 
never studied fields and hedgerows or given a 
thought to natural phenomena as affecting land- 
scape, will recognise that it is wiser to crawl 
through the patch of ripened wheat where the 
myriad stalks serve a& an actual screen, than to 
try the recently cut grass on the far side of the 
hedge ; but he may not realise ao readily that a 
field of herbage crops — of clover, sainfoin, and 
vetches, most of them in flower — affords a better 
line of advance than one of hay. Standard works 
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on the art of war do not touch upon such paltry 
matters^ but tliey are none the less of some im- 
portanee in the minor infantry taetiea involved in 
fighting in this country. Why, even such an 
apparently insignificant fact as the usual practice 
of ploughing parallel to the longer aide of an 
oblong field may prove important in a combat; 
if the crop be one requiring ridge and furrow, it 
may make no httle difference which way the fur- 
rows lead in reference to the enemy. 

Thia is a convenient place to draw attention to 
a point which tactical works, official and other, 
seldom mention, one whieh especially concerns 
infantry although it is also of interest to mounted 
troops and to cyclistg and to artillery. If a 
soldier who is exposed to view does not wish to 
be seen he must keep still, and the recrtiit shotild 
be taught it as soon as he has passed the ordeal 
of squad drill. Animals in their wild state know 
this simple fact by instinct ; they may crqueh 
slowly down when alarmed^ if there are stones or 
scrub to partially hide them ; bnt if there be no 
cover, they will stand atock-stil! the instant they 
scent danger and remain motionless till they de- 
cide to fly. To avoid being observed, it is essential 
not to attract attention. Thus, during the South 
African war, where the Boer gunners showed no 
little skill in concealing artiUeiy and where our 
naval brigades and heavy batteries often took long 
to ascertain the exact site of some troublesome 
hostile piece, the position of these artfully hidden 
gima was more often detected in the end by the 
movement of the detachments serving them, than 
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by the flash of their discharge. A line of skir- 
mishers or a pair of infantry scouts may long 
lie prone out in the open without the enemy 
noticing that they are there, but if they change 
their position their presenoe will be at once 
disclosed. 

Something would appear to be wanting in a Fire 
chapter of infantry tactics which ignored the 
Bubject of fire control. The conditions of com- 
bat likely to arise in home defence are not 
euch as to call for any modification of what is 
said on this important subject in * Infantiy Train- 
ing/ or to make any portions of those passages 
in the official work inapplicable* But certain 
points relating to the question of fire control 
which arise only in combats in encloged coxintry 
desei've mention under this general heading. 

Hedfferows, whieh from the nature of the case Haw 
will largely form the objective for their juaaketry, row»herp 
will of course aid half-company and section and 
squad leaders to indicate the target whieh they 
wiah their men to aim at. But some judgment 
and power of observation are necessary to decide 
when a fence should be fired at, and when, on the 
other hand, it should be ignored, even supposing 
hostile troops are known to be behind it and 
are within range. In the chapter dealing with 
the study of ground, the variety in the amount of 
protection which different typea of hedgerow will 
afford was discussed at some length. It atands to 
reason that where there is a suitable bank giving 
complete cover to a hostile detachment, it is pure 
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waste of ammunition to dii^ect a heavy musketry 
fire upon it. On the other hand, however adequate 
the cover provided by a fence may be, some of this 
must be sacrificed when troopa aheltering behind 
it open fire, because their heads must be then ex- 
posed. Therefore if bullets are evidently coming 
from some particular hedgerow, it will probably be 
advisable to fire at it^ whatever its exact nature 
may be. 

The character of a hedgerow can in winter time 
often be judged from some distance away owing 
to the absence of foliage and vegetation : when the 
country is " open " in the hunting sense, the bank 
ia usually clearly distinguishable from the brush- 
wood of the hedye surmounting it, while if there 
ia no bank its absence is generally apparent from 
several fields away. But in the summer season 
it is different : then the bank and hedge when 
looked at from afar tend to mei^e together into a 
broken line of greenery, and it is often quite im- 
possible to form any idea what sort of fence it is, 
or to detect whether it provides genuine protec- 
tion or whether it serves merely as a penetrable 
screen. In these days of sma!l-bore rifies when 
the infantry soldier carries so lai^e a store of 
rounds upon him, the need for economy as regards 
expenditure of ammunition is by no means so great 
as it was a quarter of a century ago, and it would 
therefore generally seem to be justifiable to main- 
tain a carefully regulated fire upon hedgerows 
smothered in verdure behind which the enemy is 
known to be taking shelter, where their nature ia in 
doubt. Commanders of detachments must not be 
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immindM that if hostile infantry be actually fir- 
ing from behind a fence in summer tinier there ia 
a reasonable probability that those infantry are to 
a great extent exposed, because at that time of 
the year the lower parts of hedges are generally 
too much, choked with foliage and herbage growth 
to B&e through. It would of course be absurd 
to lay down any rules about such matters as this, 
but a little thought devoted to these minor prob- 
lems of infantry fire tactics in close country can 
do no harm, and it may suggest ideas worth 
developing. 

Ouj rural districts obviously favour ambuscades, import- 
and they manifestly offer opportunities for trOops firecontroi 
who are thoroughly under control to inflict severe oi ambHs- 
punishment upon an adversary who approciches 
them without being aware of their presence, A 
talent for devising expedients to entrap an oppon- 
ent — strategic contrivances, as Carlyle would say 
— finds plenty of scope in a maze of fences and 
hedgerow trees, and detachments blundering rashly 
forward where such topographical conditions pre- 
vailj run the risk of unexpectedly becoming targets 
for magazine fire at decisive range delivered by 
hidden marksmen. But no amount of skill in 
emplacing infantry in concealed positions from 
which they can overwhelm unsuspecting hostile 
parties with musketry, will compensate for de- 
fective fire diacipline on the part of the meu, A 
single shot by an excited soldier will ruin the 
plan. Fire opened without orders will give warn- 
ing that a hedgerow is occupied, and it may drive 
the adversaries back to cover without their perhaps 
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having suffered a single casualty. On the defen- 
sive and well protected, troops are no doubt 
more easily controlled than when they are en- 
gaged on an attack and are probably siLffering 
loss; but amid the din and tumult of battlCj 
partially trained troops in their excitement are 
likely enough to loae their heads and to discharge 
their rifles prematurely, unless they are thor- 
oughly imbued with the apirit of fire discipline. 
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Eeference to the expenditure of ammunition 
above suggests the question of its replemshnient 
in action. On this point it may be observed that 
the featurea of a hedgerow country ought to 
facilitate this important service. The company 
ammunition carriers, upon whom so much de- 
pends, ought by sMIful use of the cover of the 
available fences to be able to perform their 
duties very effectively and with less risk of being 
hit than on open ground. Moreover, in summer 
time, and if the fences are of a nature to make 
good screens, it should often be practicable to get 
the pack animals close up to the firing-line 
without their being observed by the enemy. 

The infantry scout is one of the latest products 
of tactics under the most modem conditions. His 
task is as difficult and dangerous as hie position ig 
honourable and important For the effective per- 
formance of such duties a man must be gifted with 
nerve, with judgment, and with resource ; he must 
possess intelligence and must have an eye for 
ground, and he must, however ^reat his natural 
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qualifications may be, have been trained and prac- 
tised in the work. In hedgerow fighting great 
opportunitieB are undoubtedly afforded to the 
infantry acont, but his reaponBibiUties are ren- 
dered proportionately onerous and trying. 

Perhaps the moat characteristic feature of in- 
fantry operations in eneloeed, fence - intersected 
ground, is that both aidea ao much enjoy the 
benefit of concealment, and that the combatante 
are so likely to arrive in close proximity of each 
other before they fully realise the situation. 
Efficient scouts may do much to lift the fog in 
which their battalions are groping. By creeping 
along hedgerows they can approach the enemy's 
troops in a manner which would be out of the 
question on open ground. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the value of the services which they 
may perform if they act with courage and dis- 
cretion, and if they are fully alive to the nature 
and to the importance of their duties. These 
duties are laid down clearly in ' Infantry Train- 
ing,' but no amount of book iuBtnictious will make 
even a naturally quiek-witted and resolute man 
into an ideal infantry scout, if he has not rehearsed 
the rdh under conditions approaching to those of 
ective service and on suitable ground before being 
tested in actual war. 

The plan of working in pairs would eeem Ijetter 
adapted for moving along the fences bordering 
fields, than that of groups of four. It often hap- 
pens that several GontinuauB lines of hedgerow 
will zigzag right up to where the enemy is, and it 
may be deaijabie to send scouts along each such 
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line, which means a heavy drain on the aupply 
of geouta available ; and the o-umber of bheni on 
whom fiUl reliance can l>e placed is likely to be 
limited in the Territorial Army. Two thoroughly 
competent men will serve the purpose better than 
four moderately efficient onea This is essentially 
a case where quality counts, not quantity. 
Difficulty The inffintry scout is above all things a apecialisb. 
th« »cotit One does not hope to create a firet-olaaa gun-layer 
Territorial in a weok, or to oonvgi't an ordinary private of 
hussars into ft qualified sboeing-smith at the end 
of a few hours' instruction at the forge. If the 
Territorial Army is to fulfil its dutiea in connec- 
tion with home defence, the training of the in- 
fantry scout presents an awkward problem and a 
problem which has got to be solved. Infantry 
operating in close country without scouts, or with 
scoute who cannot be depended upon, will for ever 
be falhng into traps, or be missing opportunities 
of catching the enemy unawares, or be getting 
brought up abort under the Lmpression that they 
are confronted by a foe when there is no foe. 
There is no small analogy between the training 
of these organs of sight and hearing for the in- 
fantry battalion, and the training of cyclists who 
are to be dealt with in the nest chapter. But 
there is this difference. The cyclist, an the militia 
or volunteer basis, can, and probably will, to a 
certain extent train himself even when not em- 
bodied with his corps or engaged on military 
service. The peasant or the artisan who during 
periods of battaUon training acts aa scout cannot^ 
on the other hand, be expected to spend the few 
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hours of leisure allowed him when in pursuit of 
hia civilian calling, in crawling along noisome 
ditches, or in lurking in the shadow of some 
moaay hank on the look-out for imaginary ambus- 
cades and pretending to send intelligence to a 
non-existent superior. 

The prineiples governing modern infantry tactics conciud- 
which are expounded so clearly in our training v«tion*r" 
^^ni^itals, apply just as much to a combat in the 
moat enclosed parishes of rural England as they 
do to operations out, on those great rolling plains 
which we traverse on our way to Kissingen or 
Biarritz. Thne the attainment of superiority of 
fire is just as much the preliminary to local or to 
general succeaa on ground intersected in all direc- 
tions by intricate eneloBures, as it is on terrain of 
the moat unobstructed kind. Scouta, firing-line, 
supports, and reserves, all have their well-defined 
functions in the warfare likely to take place in 
home defence, juBt as they would have it in a con- 
tinental campaign : hedgerow and lane merely 
serve as a means to the end of employing each 
of them to the best purpose and at the proper 
time. The topographical features peculiar to 
these islands influence infantry troop-leading in 
its details, not in its objects or in its funda- 
mental laws. 

The nature of the country undoubtedly adds to 
the difficulties inseparable from handling infantry- 
men in action. A high standard of training is 
necessary if full value is to he got out of a section, 
or a company, or a battalion. But may it not be 
the case, perhaps, that we possess a special aptitude 
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for fighting on such ground ? It is well known 
that the Frenchraan has natural gifts for broils in 
villagea and woods. May not the Engliahman 
living in this land of fences and enclosures know 
to a certain extent by inHtinct how to benefit by 
their presence on a field of battle ? 

Clarendon, speaking of the affair on Braddock 
Down, mentions the CorniBhman as " being indeed 
excellent at hedge-work and that kind of fight ": 
in those days the West Countiy was enclosed, while 
the districta from which the Parliamentary army 
waa di'awn were mostly open. To suggest that 
familiarity with especial topographical conditions 
can in modem warfare compensate in any im- 
portant degree for lack of military training, would 
be wholly unwarrantable; but it certainly is no 
disadvantage. Moreover, close country unques- 
tionably favours troops which have a natural talent 
for making war. 

One Is too prone to associate adroit soldierahip 
entirely with the art of commanding laige forces 
of men to good effect. Genius for handling troops 
can play its part in local scufflee no Leaa than in 
those grander operations of war which the higtorian 
loves to chronicle, and which decide the issue 
of campaigns. An infantry fight on intersected 
ground is essentially an affair of countless petty 
combats, in each of which there is scope for deft 
and cunning leadership, and in eaeh of which 
opportunity may arise for a display of what 
Colonel Henderson in one of hia remarkable 
essays called the " heritage of tactical skill 
which is the birthright of our race." 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

THE hSlB of THB CYCL[9T, 



In epite of his rare qualifications for operating in The ne- 
encloBed countiy, the cyclist is still something of under 
a Cinderella with ub. We all Tin wittingly bow cyciin 
the knee to precedent in these matters, and rely 
more than we think upon the rulings of tradition. 
There is a lack of martial panoply al^out the 
wheelman. Imagination fails to conjure up the 
fiery onset of the velocipede. Hence it arises 
that the capabilities of the cyclist have been 
Hnderrated, that his training has excited no en- 
thusiasm, and that he is seldom cast for anything 
but the footman's part in the play of mimic war- 
fare in which our troops of all oategorieB from 
time to time indulge. 

The Regular Army naturally sets the fashion 
with UB in all things pertaining to the theory and 
to the practice of war, and happily the Eegular 
Array L^ saturated with the idea of campaigning 
upon foreign soil. But in warfare overseas the 
conditions are likely to be such that the wheel- 
man's rdle is that of orderly or messenger rather 
than that of combatant. The consequence is that 
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few of those intereated in military questions ap- 
pear to realise that, thanks to the development of 
the cycle in the last quarter of a century^ a form 
of mobile soldiery can be called into being in this 
country who are from their nature better adapted 
for conducting military operations in large portlona 
of its area, than cavalry, or yeomanry, or any other 
kind of horse. The cyclist is, of course, tolerated. 
His potentialities in a subordinate capacity are by " 
no means ignored. But if oecasions have occurred 
where a nnmber of individuals have done practical 
work as an actual corps, such incidents have been 
quite out of the common. The cyclist rarely 
emerges from that position of being a mere ad- 
junct which is too often set down as his proper 
sphere. Nor will any one have the hardihood to 
suggest that the official training manual to which 
he looks for giiidance is an inspiring work. Ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, it cannot truthfully be 
said to go very far. It is like a periwinkle to a 
hungry man. Skirmishingj attack and defence, 
scouting, ambuscades — instructions on these all- 
important matters are squeezed into the narrow 
limits of one single page. 

Yet when this form of mobile combatant is 
compared with the soldier who trusts for the 
rapidity of big movements and for bis capacity 
to cover long distances to his cha^^er, his con- 
spicuous superiority for work among our lanes 
and hedgerows l>ecomes at once apparent. 

When proceeding unobserved along fenced roads 
and byways the wheelman is in his element — 
especially so if he favours that unlovely crouching 
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posture, like unto a note of interrogation, which 
meets with approval in many cyehng circles. 
Uader the same conditions the soldier in the 
saddle shows up over the top of the hedgerow. 
The eycliBt can pursue his way swiftly and 
silently on hie rubber tyres^ when the elanking 
hoofs of a trotting horse can be heard afar. He 
stirs up little dust when speeding along the high- 
ways in summer time to betray his presence to 
the enemy's vedettes, while a party of mounted 
men wOl raise a cloud. Should he wish to hide 
he can in an instant lift his machine over some 
hedge^ or can deposit it in a ditch close by, 
and he has then himself alone to think about, 
while the trooper similarly situated is hampered 
by his steed. In the stillness of the night any 
movement of mounted troops along a road can be 
heard at a great distancGj — nocturnal euterprisBB 
under the star-spangled South African sides have 
taught us the danger of the lonely chai^er's neigh, 
— but the eycliat has only to hold his tongue and, 
whether he he a solitary scout or whether he 
forms one of a detachment bent on some im- 
portant service, he can glide through the darkness 
like a phantom. 

Moreover, in a theatre of war which is trelHsed ni5ffre« 
with routes of all kinds offering a reasonably good mobiuty^ 
surface, the strategical mobility of cyclists is in- 
comparably greater than that of the lightest of 
light mounted troops. They can cover three or 
four times as many rnOea a day as a cavalry 
detaehment when in continuous movement, and 
they can travel as Uv again on a forced march. 
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They are independent of forage, and are entirely 
unimpeded by queBtions of transport, Por pro- 
ceeding by railway they need less than half the 
accommodation indispensable for the same number 
of mounted men^ they can be much more rapidly 
got into a train or out of a train, and^what iB 
not the same where horses are involved^they 
can quit a train or join a train at almost any 
point along the permanent way. 

Provided that there are plenty of roads prac- 
ticable for the wheel, cyclists adapt themselves 
more readily to tactical work in a close intersected, 
terrain where fences and hedgerows nm in all 
directions, than horsemen do. In such country 
mounted ti-oops can only fight on foot^ and, 
valuable as their chai^era may be for move- 
ment outside the zone of combat, they are a 
aore encumbrance in the fire-fight. Cyclists do 
not lose that 25 per cent of their ritie power 
sacrificed by the necessity of leaving horse-holders 
behind. The cycle is much more easily placed in 
eecurity from hostile fire than the horae, and, at 
the worst, it ean be laid flat on the ground in the 
open with a reasonable prospect of its not being 
hit. At those moments of sudden crisis which 
all mobile troops must from their nature be 
prepared for, precious momenta are lost during 
the process of transforming the mounted soldier 
into the soldier on foot ; — the cyclist is off bis 
machijie with his rifle to his cheek on the 
instant. 

The truth is, that the superiority of the cyclist 
over the cavalry trooper or mounted ritleman in 
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the more highly enclosed portions of the United 
Xingdom is go undoubted, that horsemen might 
be dispensed with altogether for home defence if 
the entire surface of these islands presented the 
topographical characteristics of eastern Essex or 
of southern Berks. But that is far from being 
the case. Quite apart from those expanses of 
open country which uaually coineide with the 
chalk, which prevail on the uplands and which 
are charaeteriatic of the peat-bogs of the Emerald 
Isle, unobstructed spaces of considerable area exist 
even in the districts most intersected by hedgerow 
and by hank. Patches of heath and common are 
found interspersed with till^^e farms and enclosed 
grass lands, and offer, from the military point of 
vieWj a great contrast to the stubble-fields and 
shut-in meadows. I'ields of vast size are met 
with here and there, providing elbow-room amply 
sufficient for squadrons to manoeuvre freely. 
Moreover, to the dismay of the hunting world, 
the farmer of to-day is manifesting a growing 
tendency in many parts of the country to ob- 
literate the fences on his holding. 

Because the virtues of the wheelman have so The 
far not been realised, that is no reason for abort- 
exaggerating them now. Upon open ground the an open 
eyclist has no chance when pitted aeainst the Apposed to 

'' 1*1 mounted 

cavalry trooper or the mounted rifleman, apart troopa. 
from strategical mobility. He cannot, as a rule, 
move faster than a walking pace with hia 
machine off the road, and consequently when 
out in the open he becomes a mere infantry- 
man hampered by an inconvenient contriv- 

I 
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ance which he has to drag about with him. 
The result of the disabilities which such a situa- 
tion impoaeB can easily be foreseen^ On such 
ground the wheelman when in the presence of 
hostile horse will hesitate to quit the immediate 
vicinity of the lane or highway, and will when 
opposed to the independent hus&ar or dragoon be 
in the position almost of a tethered animal. His 
tactical mobility will have departed^ hia liberty of 
action will be gone. Nor should we be nnmiudful 
that even in highly enclosed terrain the slopes 
may be eo ateep and the roads may he so far 
apart, that cyclieta will either have to fight at 
a great distance from their machines^ or else will 
be apt to find these a most inconvenient dra^ 
upon their activity. Mounted tiroopfj, on the 
other hand, under such topographical conditions, 
can almoat always get aerosa eountry at a fair 
pace even in summer time by dint of passing 
through gaps and gateways ; and it ia, moreover, 
usually the case that where gradients are sharp 
satisfactory cover will he available for the horses 
while the men are out of the saddle. 

The fact remains, however, that the cyclist ia 
in many respects the ideal mobile fighting man 
for home defence, and the time is ripe for him to 
take his proper place in our military system and 
for him to he taken seriously. The inclusion of 
properly constituted corps of wheelmen in the 
Territorial Army ia one of the military questions 
of the day which call for investigation. Th& 
functions of the arm — for it can fairly claim to 
be called an arm — require to be authoritatively 
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laid down. The due proportion of such eorpa to 
infantry and mounted troops and artillery haye 
to be fixed. Their proper allocation to mixed 
forces has to be thought out. The most suitable 
establiahments to give to companies and battalions 
and so forth have to be decided upon. But 
before alL this can be satisfactorily put in execu- 
tion the strategical and tactical position of the 
eyoliat must be realised, and the nature of his 
duties must be understood. In the following 
paragraphs an attempt wiU be made to indicate 
what that strategical and tactical position is, 
and to sketch out what those duties should 
consist of. 



Corps of eyclistfl working in enclosed country aen«riii 
have to perform the functions ordinarily entrusted cyeMat 

corps ■ 

to cavalry and to mounted rifles. They have to 
discover the movementa and to penetrate the 
designs of the opposing side by means of recoa- 
naiB&ance. They form the advanced screen shield- 
ing the army as a whole against surprise during 
the preliminary stages of the campaign while the 
rival armies are not yet in close touch. They 
must be prepared to co-operate with the other 
arms upon the battlefields They can be called 
upon to act independently, making the most of 
their mobility so as to achieve especial objects in 
furtherance of the general plan of the commander. 
Most, indeed, of what is laid down in the training 
manuals for cavalry and for mounted tnfantiy as 
regards the employment of those services in the 
field, is applicable to cyclist corps. The wording 
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of certain passages would obvioualy require Bonie 
little alteration^ and any references to shock tactics 
would necessarily disappear ; but whale para- 
graphs of Chapter VII. of * Cavalry Training * 
might, after a few such amendments had heen 
made, be incorporated in a book of instructions 
for the wheelman ai Hoc, 

Dealing as we are with the tactics of home de- 
fence, the strategical action of cyclist corps must 
he looked at chiefly from the point of view of their 
procedure in their own country, where the popula- 
tion is friendly and where any mobile troops 
opposed to them suffer from the latent hostiSity of 
the inhabitants. But to apprehend their duties, 
the theory of prosecuting aueh operations must be 
realised and its practice understood, because the 
principle of working of the other aide will not 
be the same, and l>ecauge the eombinationa of the 
enemy have to be frustrated. Strategical explora- 
tion will be carried oiit by cyclists on the same 
lines as by cavalryj and should the enemy's cyclists 
or mounted troops stop the way they must be 
brushed aside. Individual scouts and patrols have 
very limited penetrative power in an enclosed 
country ^ and, unless they are hacked up promptly 
by adequate force when checked, they will gain 
but scanty information. The strategic service of 
reconnaissance in the hands of cyclist detacbments 
may be expected, in fact^ to culminate in a tactical 
collision, and in that colhsion suecess will depend, 
presuming that there is the necessary force avail- 
able, upon the assumption of a vigorous offensive 
coupled with the rapid development of out-flanlring 
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movementa. In the typical rural dietricta of this 
country the enemy's mobile troops, be they horse- 
men or be they wheelmen, caDnot retire far or 
rapidly across country. They must make for a 
road, and if the roads leading to the rear are 
occupied, or are even merely threatened, their 
position becomes a decidedly awkward one. 
Whether it be a hostile scout who is encountered, 
or a hostile patrol, or a hostile party capable of 
offering organised resistance, the quickegt mode of 
sweeping away this- impediment to advi»nee will 
almost always be to menace the enemy's line of 
escape, to dash down some side road, or to hurry 
men ofif to one or both flanks with orders to dis- 
mount at some distance and to rush for some point 
whence the way by which the antagonist has evid- 
.ently come can be commanded. The object of 
Btrategical esplora.tion is not to inflict loaa or to 
capture prisoners, but to approach within observ- 
ing distance of the enemy's columns and bivouacs, 
or to reach localities where certain intelligenee of 
their position can be obtained. Haggling with 
opposing cyclist parties or groups of troopers is not 
the game. Such obatacles want to be got rid of, 
and to eSect this speedily there is nothing like 
that prompt and audacious bluff to which close 
country so readily lends itself. 

Should the enemy's mobile troops be present in 
force and should they be properly handled — which 
is practicaHy synonymous with their being widely 
extended and acting with resolntion, — all local 
attempts at out-flanking them will inevitably for 
the time being fail. Every patrol and party will 
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find itself Bred upon the moment ifc tries to push 
ahead^ and will be brought incontinently to a 
standBtill. When such a situation has arisen, a 
situation which might be described as stale-mate, 
the time has come for hurrying a considerable 
body of Djcliats to a suitable epot along some con- 
cealed route, for diamountmg them there, and for 
pushing them rapidly across country so as to drive 
a hole by weight of numbei's and rifle fire through 
the enemy's etr^gling line of detachments, and 
to compel these to give ground for fear of being 
cut off. 

Cyclist corps would of course provide strategical 
reconnoitring detachments when engaged on ex- 
ploration. The work and method of procedure 
of these would he precisely the same as that per- 
formed by cavalry detailed for the same duty. 
This is dealt with and explained in Section 146 
of ' Cavalry Training/ 

Strategical exploration must not, of eouree, be 
confused with protection of the army,. Different 
corps of cycHats would be detailed for carrying out 
theee two essentially distinct duties, those en- 
trusted with the fonner being necessarily in a 
much more independent position than those 
charged with direct protection. Strategical ex- 
ploration would properly be carried out by a 
special force, which might be described as inde- 
pendent or strategical cyclists. Protective duties 
would naturally be entrusted to cyclist units more 
closely affiliated to the groups into which the army 
as a whole was subdivided, and to theee the name 
of protective cyclists might be given. 
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Sections 153 and 154 of 'Cavalry Training' 
explain che organisation and duties of protective 
cavalry, and apply in moat respects to protective 
cjcliste. It may be noted that the cyoUst is par- 
ticularly well suited for carrying out this task 
when the comttry is such that movement oft* the 
roads is difficult for mobile troops. A handful of 
wheelmen in ambush can always cheek the ad- 
vance of a superior body of cavaliy, or mounted 
rifles, or cyclists, for a time, and they have the 
means at hand for very rapidly conveying an 
appeal for reinforcements to superior authority. 
But if cyclist corps which have been detailed to 
act as a buffer for keeping hostile detachments at 
a distance from the army, are to perform their 
responsible duty to good effect, the personnel must 
be up to the mark. Officers and non-commiBaioned 
officers and men must realise their own tactical 
powerSj must be competent to form ambuscades, 
must be fully alive to the importance of deceiving 
their opponents as to their strength^ must have an 
eye for ground, and must thoroughly understand 
how to utilise its features to good purpose. The 
principles of protective procedure can be learnt 
from a boot, but its execution must have been 
practised beforehand or it will break down when 
put to trial The selection of the right position 
for a sentinel, or the choice of the most suitable 
locality for a cyclist post to establish itself, do 
not so much call for an intimate acquaintance 
with the higher arts of war as for grasp of the 
peculiarities of fence and ditch. The correct 
decision when the question ari*eH of pushing de- 
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tachmenta forward at the rist of their being 
observed, or of halting them with a view to 
their lying in wait for hostile parties on the 
move, requires not bo much familiarity with the 
theory of the service of security, as a grasp of the 
form of topographical features and as experience 
in the handling of mobile parties in intersected 
country. 

In disposing eychsts for protective duties a due 
sense of proportion is very necessary. Localities 
of genuine strategical or tactical importance should 
be held by bodies deemed capable of delaying the 
advance of any hostile force which may reasonably 
be expected^ long enough to ensure support com- 
ing up. The relations between time and distance 
as a£fecting eyehstSi or mounted troopSj or infantry, 
whichever may happen to form the most advanced 
troops in rear of the protective line, must be 
realised. Points of tactical importance such a& 
cross-roads, or gi'ound favourable for commanding 
croas-Toada, or the spot where a route from the 
enemy's side surmounts an undulation, or a bridge 
where two or three roads meet to pass a stream or 
railway^ must be appraised at their proper value. 
The one -inch map of the United Kingdom can 
generally be trusted to give a sufficient general 
indication of localities to be held or watched, the 
exact spot to be occupied being of course chosen 
on the ground by the subordinate detached thither 
in charge of the troops. 

Protective work by cyclists differs very materi- 
ally from ordinary outpost work. The line is 
JJ^otecuve likely to be thrust out far in advance of the anny 
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— to a distance of several miles from it, in fact — duties and 

ordinary 

una it Will neceBBarily extend over a great expanse owt&Qst 
of country : its object i& not merely to eheck the 
advance of hostile parties which can lay claim to 
a certain fighting strength, but also to forbid 
strategical or tactical patrols of the enemy to 
overstep its limits. A terrain intersected with 
hedgerows where the roads and lanes are fencedj 
lends itself to adroitly posted and deftly handled 
parties of riflemen, however small, maintaining 
themselves for a considerable time in isolated 
situations, mJesa they are outflanked. The sub- 
ordinate leader in charge of such a party must 
look closely to his flanks^ and must take atepa to 
safeguard these by detaching one or two men down 
any side road which may happen to be close by. 
Needless to say, a protective line of cyclist posts 
and detachments would send out ita reconnoitring 
patrols for observation when the enemy is near 
at handj just as cavalry would when acting in the 
same capacity. 

It may be observed that ' Combined Training ' 
ia inclined to deprecate the nse of mounted 
troops on outpost duty at night. This does not 
apply to the same extent to cyclists. When owing 
to the circumstances of the case the protective 
hne is close to the bivouacs or halting-places of the 
army, and when it in consequence virtually becomes 
the outpost line, cyclists indeed are very well 
adapted for night work. Still it would be ex- 
ceptional for them to act as outposts except for 
themselves : outposts are, as a general rule, found 
by the troops themselves which they are intended 
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to protect. The arrangement of using the pro- 
tective line of cyclists as the outpost line would 
be unusual^ and it would probably only be adopted 
as a temporaiy expedient. 

In coaaidering the r6le of the cyclist in so far 
as it in general involves the duty of discovering 
the movements of the opposing aide, and of forni- 
ing the first line of security for the army as a 
whole, we must bear in mind the gulf which is 
fixed between the situation of an enemy operating 
in this country, and the situation of the forces 
engaged in its defence. The invader will be 
thwarted at every turn in his endeavours to 
obtain intelligence* On the other hand, the 
course taken by any hostile detachments detailed 
for strategical reconnaissance will, in a land so 
thickly populated and so rich in electric com- 
mnnications, speedily be known to the staff of 
the forces mustering in haste to stay the pro- 
greaa of the invader, and the enemy's parties 
ought to be confronted by stronger bodies of 
cyclists ere they gain much information. In 
Chapter IV. it was suggested that the enemy 
would probably endeavour at the outset to eatab- 
lieh something akin to a protective line of wheel- 
men, pushed as far forward into the interior from 
the landing-place as possible, so as to reserve a 
kind of enclave for the remainder of the expedi- 
tionary force to make good its footing in. The 
progress of the detachment forming that line^ and 
the ultimate trace followed by that line, should be 
becoming known to our military authorities even 
before the mobile troops of the defence stationed 
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near the point of danger have organised a pre- 
ventive cordon, 

Asanming cyclists to be available on our side, 
and units of them to be so placed that they would 
begin to assemble in adequate numbers at no 
great distance from the enemy's landing - place 
within a few houi-s of the arrival of the hostile 
armada, these would necesBarily enjoy many ad- 
vantages over their oppouents. Their strategical 
patrols could hope to obtain reliable infonnation 
from the people met along the roada. The exist- 
ence of hostile ambuHcades would be disclosed 
betimes by the inhabitants of the district. A 
proportion of our cyclist personnel would, it is to 
he lioped, feel the beneiit of familiarity with the 
T^ion Tffhere they were operating. Once the 
whole force of them was ready to act and the 
various detachmenta had been detailed to their 
dutieSj they would not^ to at all the same extent 
as the mobile troops of the invader, be groping in 
the dark and be a prey to that uncertainty which 
is one of the greatest impediments to vetebrate 
endeavour. This should favour them in their 
performance of that first and obvious duty — 
ringing in the enemy and restricting the area 
secured by the hostile advanced screen. There 
ahould be cyclist parties detailed to every road 
and byway converging towards the invader's 
landing-place. Deiiles such as important bridges, 
or causeways, or points where roads pass through 
ravines or traverse extensive areas of woodland, 
should be occupied by strong detachments. An 
effort should be made to mass cyclists in superior 
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force at one or more points, and by their means 
to thrust a wedge through the enemy's protective 
line, BO as to break the continuity of that hne, and 
80 as to harass the army which it ia designed to 
protect at the very time when any molestation ia 
certain to cause it particular inconvenienee* 

CycUsta have, of course^ their part to play in 
atrniewith co-opeirating with the other arms upon the battle- 
on the field. The independent or strategical corps will 
almost inevitably be situated on the flanks of the 
army — that follows from the nature of their 
special duties. On the flanks they are in a 
position not only to secure their own aide against 
hostile turning movements, but also to institute 
operations against the flanks and rear of the 
opposing host. The taak falling to the share of 
those corps which have been previoiisly detailed 
for protective duties^ on the other hand, is not 
so immediately apparent : it seema reasonable to 
suppose, however, that it would often be expedi- 
ent to deflect such units outwards towards the 
flanks, where their mobility is likely to have freer 
scope than when they are intermingled with the 
infantry in the general Ime of battle. In 'a 
general engagement in a country intersected with 
hedgerows and where the outlook ia interfered 
with by many isolated trees and plantations, the 
progress and development of the action must 
inevitably be slow : there would therefore, aa a 
rule, be plenty of time for wheelmen previously 
en^ged on protective duties to trend away to 
the flanks. Cyclists working in collected bodies 
can have few opportunities under these conditions 
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for effective action by working in concert witti 
the infantry, although it is no doubt the case 
that, acting aB reaerves, they might occasionally 
prove of value to fill a gap in the line or to 
throw additional force into the scale for some 
local attack. The truth indeed ia that when 
opposing infantry and hatteriea are unce face 
to ffice in thia kind of enclosed terrain and 
are embroiled in deadly earneat, mobile troops, 
be they cavalry, or be they mounted rifles, or be 
they cyclists, are beet kept out of the way and 
entrusted with the duty of working more or leea 
independently on the outskirta of the battlefield, 
and beyond its limits. Some of the cyclists told 
off for protective duties would, it may be pre- 
sumed, be affiliated to divisions or brigades, theii- 
personnel acting as orderlies, messengers, personal 
escorts, and so on, — in fact, performing duties 
analogous to those for which divisional cavalry 
BO largely exists : units detailed for such service 
would not, of course, come under the general rule 
suggested above, that mobile troops should move 
off to the flanks so as to clear the ground for the 
main combatants. 

Cyclist corps acting with strategical iudepend- cycittt 
ence and using their mobility for seizing localities seitme 
which happen to be of importance to the general localities 
plan of campaign, may often perform highly tance from 
merittJrious services. Work of this kind differs 
materially from that of strategical exploration, 
although unite grouped together for independent 
action might well be called upon to operate in 
both capacities, Por securing some great railway 
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junction in this country at a distance from the 
army, for occupying some manufacturing centre 
outside the Lomiediate theatre of conflict, or, 
looking at the cacLpaign from the enemy's point 
of view, for capturing some safe harbour where 
reinforcementa could be readily disembarked and 
which would be suitable as a permanent base, a 
force of cyclists is admirably adapted. Tasks of 
this nature are generally entrusted to mounted 
riflemen ; but the far greater mobility of the 
wheelman makes him decidedly more suitable for 
carrying out such undertakings than the horse- 
soldier. 

RftTdsc Independent action such as this is notj how- 

ever, confined to well - concerted movements for 
the seizure of some outlying place. The raid to 
strike terror into a hostile population comes under 
this heading. British cyclists operating in their 
own country have obviously no opening in thia 
direction ; but with the enemy it is otherwise. 
One can conceive a situation where the military 
anthoritiea of a Power at war with this country 
might, after having Bucceeded in landing a force 
within its confines, attach great, and perhaps not 
wholly unjustifiable, importance to the moral 
effect anticipated from a raid into, shall we say, 
the heart of the Midlands, or having those hives 
of industry in the West Eiding for its goal. Tor 
executing an enterprise of thia class in such a 
theatre of operations, or for opposing it, cyclist 
corps are incomparably more serviceable than 
cavalry or than mounted rJHes ; and although 
there is no prospect of our own troops detailed 
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for home defence being engaged on such under- 
takinga, they may be called upon to fend off 
predatory incursions of the game kind initiated 
by the mobile forces of the enemy. 



This volume doea not deal with queationa of Remark 
[ organisation. The place of the eyeliet in war is, i*»tion. 

ihowever^ still so indeterminate, hie strategical and 
tactical functions are so little understood^ h is 
duties have been so perfuactorily studied, that 

, Bome suggestions as to the framework of corps 

I of wheelmenj and as to the allocation of such 
corps to forces of all armSj will not perhaps bo 
out of place. 

The unit of small size tits in best with the 
working of mobile troopa. EattaUons 400 strong, 
having eight companies each of 50 rank and file, 

^might be a suitable organisation. In addition to 
thiSj each infantry battalion of the Territorial 
Army might well have a small cyelist dctach- 

Iment : these detachments would provide the 
orderlies and messengerSj and their personnel 
could act as battalion scouts, or they might be 
nnited to form brigade detachments. Three or 
four cyclist battaliona might be brigaded together 
for independent work, and these should be accus* 

Itomed to operate in concert and should be prac- 
tised in covering large areas of country. There 

^haa been talk of late years of motor-cycle corps, 
but the automobile velocipede aeeme suitable 

'rather for the messenger than for the combatant. 
All these suggestions are, however, put forward 
with diffidence. It is pleasanter to enlarge upon 
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abstract propositions of troop-handling than to 
accept responsibility for enunciating principles of 
organisation or for laying down the law in matters 
of establishment. 



cycl]«t«' 
train inf. 



It is hoped that preceding paragraphs have 
demonstrated the value of the cycliat for warfare 
in this country, and have proved that he has a 
well-defined place in our general system of home 
defence. When the question comes to be invesfci' 
gated, it becomes manif^t that in enclosed dis- 
triota where & network of roads practicable for 
the wheel exists, properly oT^anised, adequately 
inetrueted, and jndiciously utilised cyclists assume 
the position of a most valuable arm of the service, 
and before cloaing this chapter we would eay a 
word on the important subject of their upbringing. 

What an opening they present for carrying out 
interesting and effective training ! The infantiy- 
man is almoat chained to the drill-field and to the 
musketty-range. Much of the time devoted to 
education by the horse-soldier is passed in valeting 
his charger and in learning how to bestride it and 
to keep it under control. But once the eyclist 
knows how to use his rifle he can scour the 
country far and wide, and can each day practise 
his duties under fresh conditions and add to his 
knowledge in a new arena. His work in war calls 
for quickness of decision and for fertility of re- 
source, for powers of observation and for instinct- 
ive appreciation of topographical peculiarities. 
But the eircumatancea in which he ia placed in 
time of peace will often bring it about that he 
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almost involuntarily develops his quaKfieationa for 
taking the field. The military cyclist is bound to 
lie a cyclist also ia civil liJe, and the knowledge 
of scouting, of reconnaisaance, of utilising ground, 
and of rapidly making up his mind how to act 
under varying conditioua of sham-fightiag, will 
give an interest of quite a special kind to the 
excujraions undertaken hy him for purpoaes of 
recreation. 

And it must be remembered that the training Their 
^of cycle corpB in this country doea something more t«chef 
than teach the personnel their rdk in war in the district. 
abstract. It almost inevitably familiarises all 
ranks of a unit with the region to which that 
unit is allotted for purposes of defence. The vital 
importance of local knowledge was emphasised in 
the opening chapterj and to no form of troops 
detailed for home defence can acquaintance with 
the theatre of operations be so serviceable as to 
cyclists. Wheelmen, enrolled aa such in the Terri- 
torial Army, may only spend a few days of the 
year in manoeuvrmg, in scouting, in forming am- 
buscades, and in practising protective duties under 
the eye of experts among the byways and hedge- 
rowa of the district from which they are recruited ; 
but it is reasonable to suppose that they will 
undertake many a ramble within its confines at 
other seasons, and that they will note its features 
none the less intelligently from having undergone 
a course of military training therein. 

i'urtheimore, that ability in map-reading which Advaa- 
is so valuable a qualification for mobile troops to enKJed 
poaseaa, may confidently be expected to leaven our cyciiVuH* 

K 
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cyclist corps. Gjcling-mape will be found in the 
pockets of a large proportion of wheelmen of all 
ranks of life in this country, and the fraternity 
can probahly lay claim to a capacity for finding 
their way by such means through a tract not 
previously yieited, which is enjoyed by no other 
class of the community. An appreciable per- 
centage oi the recruits enrolled as cycliatB in 
the Territorial Army will start equipped with 
a familiarity with the use of maps, such as the 
young soldier joining one of our regular hussar or 
lancer corps only begins to acquire at a compara- 
tively late stage of his military career. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to dwell on the im- 
portance of officers and non-coininissioaed officers 
being fully conversant with map-reading, and of 
their being accustomed to work with the ordinary 
ordnance survey sheets of the United Kingdom, 
which are procurable anywhere. 

Much might be written with regard to cyclist's 
training, but more depends upon the practical 
abilities of the instructor than upon the amplitude 
of hia acquaintance with theoretical principles. 
Above all things must he be able to read ground 
at a glance, and must he be able to deduce cor- 
rect conclusioDS from those topographical portents 
which are intelhgible to the initiated eye but 
which are meaningless to the neophyte. The 
selection of the right spot for dismounting and 
taking up position amid a labyrinth of winding 
lanes, the intuitive recognition of the most suit- 
able place from which a wide expanse of country 
can be surveyed without the watcher discloaiag 
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his presence, the instantaneous decision that the 
spinney where the roads fork seems designed by 
nature for a half company to lie in ambush, — it is 
in aptitude for such work as this that the cyclist 
instructor would demonstrate his virtues in peace 
time, and that the cyclist leader would prove his 
worth when the enemy was in the gate. 




defence. 



Ko attempt has been made iq earlier chapters to 
conceal the extent to which the enclosed character 
of lai^e portions of the BritiBh Islands miKtates 
against the effective handling of cavalry and of 
mounted rifles. The hedgerows which intersect 
the country, and which tend to transform the 
roada and lanea traveraing the land in all direc- 
tiona into defiles, so seriously abridge the liberty 
of horEemert in war that their rdle must inevit- 
ably he a leas prominent one than is customary in 
campaigns on more open terrain. 

But it would be a grievous error to suppose 
that there is no place at all for mounted troops in 
a force operating in the United Kingdom, or to 
assume that they can have no share in the honour- 
able responsibilities of home defence. There are 
distiicts to be found within the realm where the 
ground seems to have been fashioned by nature 
for the manoeuvring of horse. There are wide 
expanses even of euclo&ed ground where bodies 
of cavalry could illustrate shock tactics in evBiy 
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form, aud where they would Buffer little iiicon- 
veuieiace from the impediments to free movement 
caused by the few easily traversed fences which 
parcel out the land. There was an especially 
noteworthy paragraph included in the report of 
one umpire submitted at the manoeuvres of 1904: 
" CycliBta proved more useful than cavalry for 
screening, scouting, Beizing advanced positions, 
harassing the enemy's baggage and commumca- 
tiona, strengthening threatened points, &c. In 
fact, cyclists were shown to b© as important for 
succesa in a close country like Essex as mounted 
troops were in South Africa." But then that 
report dealt with operations in an exceptionally 
fence-grown, tree-obstructed region. Moreover, 
the important fact must not be overlooked that, 
for reasons pointed out in the introductory chap- 
ters, the enemy's forces are likely to be weak in 
the mounted arm, and that the troopers of the 
defence will in consequence, if they are efficient, 
enjoy exceptional advantages whenever the terrain 
admits of their free employment. 

Nor should it be forgotten that in the vital 
matter of scouting and observation, any mounted 
troops who have thoroughly learnt their trade in 
the United Kingdom ought to prove more than a 
match for those of an invading force planted down 
within its canfinee. Our scenery is peculiar, and 
our topographical features present a marked con^ 
trast to those obtaining in moat parts of the 
Continent : familiarity with eurroundinge is of 
peculiar assistance to an arm the operations of 
which call so much for individual intelligence ^i^cL 
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resource. It is the case, indeed, that fortuifcoua 
circuiustaiicea cotinected with the quarfceiing of 
the army at home, tend to ensure that our troopers 
shall, in the regular forcea at least, be experts in 
reconnaiBBance in cramped country, and Bhall be 
past-masfcers in the art of patrolling along our 
lanes and byways. Our cavalry at certain stations 
is, during many months of the year when away 
from its limited manceuvre- ground, confined to the 
roads ; as a conaequence, it is compelled to practise 
exploration and protection duties under the very 
conditions of ground which would probably obtain 
in a theatre of actual war within our borders. 
The efficiency in this particular kind of work 
enjoyed by our hussars and dragoons and lancers 
should be to some extent reflected in the yeo- 
manry, to which they serve aa a model in many 
respects. 

It is not proposed to discuss at any length the 
question of shock tactiea. On the Berkshire up- 
lands or the Sussex downs there is scarcely an 
obBtacle to break the force of a charge of horse, 
and in those r^iona the folds of the ground will 
ofTer rare opportunities to a cavalry leader for 
delivering his onslaught at moments when the 
foe is ill-prepared to sustain the blow. But in 
enclosures of small acreage fenced in by preten- 
tious hedgerows, there is little scope for affrays 
of this kind, and it is with the intersected country 
typical of our rural dietricts that we are mainly 
concerned. The clash of steel in an English field 
soimds almost an absurdity in these days of 
magazine rifiea. It may, however, be worth while 
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re<ialliDg an incident which illustrates at once 
the difficulties attendant on auch operations and 
the decisive result which maj be achieved bj the 
side gaining the upper hand. 

It was on the afternoon of the battle of the 
Eoyne. The InniBkiUiDg Horse,^ already fanioias 
and under the personal command of Wolseley the 
victor of Newton Butler, had amply proved their 
mettle in the brief struggle which ensued after 
the attack was launched, ere the bulk of the 
Jacobite forces broke and fied. The warriors 
from Enniskillen were in hot pursuit of the 
fugitive French and Irish, and were cantering 
bhfchely down a lane fenced on either hand by 
stalwart hedgerows, when thej espied a body of 
hostile horae drawn up in a field flanking the 
route. The held was shut off from the road by 
a bank and double ditch, and through this fence 
a gap had been made by the enemy so as to get 
in. The head of the regiment wheeled through 
the gap without a moment's hesitation, thirsting for 
the hand-to-hand encounter which the situation 
promised ; and when two troops had passed in, 
the officer in command ordered them to form for 
attack. Even in those daya getting into line to 
fall on was a sunple operation for disciplined 
horse, but in the excitement of the moment the 
commander shouted the wrong word. The officers 
tried to rectify the blunder. The bewildered 
troopers turned their horses this way and that. 
In an instant all was chaos and confusion, and 
then the Irish cavalry, which had home itself 
^ Diebatided after tlie peace of RTRwicL 
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right valiantly all that terrible day, charged home 
with a yell of triumph. Within that narrow 
precinot there was no chance to rally or le-form. 
Not only was that portion of the regiment which 
had made its way into the field utterly overthrown, 
fifty being out down, but the few who escaped 
destruction in the tumult and carnage, and who 
dashed for the gap, were hustled out upon the 
rest of the regiment in the lane and threw it into 
wild disorder. A corps which had in a few 
months gained a reputation second to none in 
the still youthful British army, was in the hour 
of victory worsted and put to shame hy an inferior 
force, by a mere remnant of the vanqiaisbed host 
of which the mass waa scattered far and wide, 
speeding in panic flight towards Dublin."" 

Such an episode could not occur under the war 
aystem of to-day. The very idea of squadrons 
formed up in senied array in a field fenced after 
the solid Irish fashion and lying alon^ide a road, 
would be an impossibility under modem con- 
ditions. To pass through a gap in the fence, and 
to challenge those squadrons to a mSl^e in such a 
eitnation, is the last thing that opposing cavalry 
hurrying along the road would dream of doings — 
they would be oJf theii' horaes and at work with 
their firearms from the safe cover of the fence in 
an instant. Shock tactiea in such terrain in these 
days of magazine breech-loaders are aa unthinkable 
aa an oyster feast in the merry month of June. 

^ See Colenel WaJton'a 'History of the BritiBh Army.' Hi» 
accouT^ib ia takea from a nturftiiTe by an eyewitneBS, Doe Ca^tun 
J. RichardaoD. 
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Mounted troops operating in geauinely eacloaed 
districts of the United Kingdom must fight dia- 
mounted, or they cannot Jight at alK 

In a region where hedgerows abound, and where 
the roads are fenced, the mobility' of cavalry and 
of mounted rifles ie in reality mainly strategical 
The horsemen operating on such ten'^in can lay 
claim to only limited tactical mobility. Mounted 
troops can, of course, be transferred rapidly by 
road from one point to another of & battlefield, 
but the moment that the trooper is exposed to 
effective fire, his charger becomes to him a source 
of danger and of inconvenience. On foot the 
soldier can creep about sure of the occaaional 
friendly bank to shield him, but in the saddle he 
is a conspicuous mark for the hoatiio rifleman. 
To the horseman^ the familiar lane with its mass 
of greenery on either hand, which in time of peace 
1b ao suggestive of drowsiness and repose on a 
summer's day, changes in war into a dangerous 
defile where he may be fired into from both sideES 
by foeraen whom he is powerless to molest. 

Mounted troops operating in an intersected 
country may, of course, be obliged to move along 
fenced roada during the course of an action or in 
carrying out duties of exploration or protection. 
Eat many examples have occurred, even in the 
history of warfare in this oountty, of cavalry so 
placed finding themselves of a sudden exposed to 
musketry from right and left and being put to 
immediate confusion. The position of troopers 
caught in the saddle in euch a trap is necessarily 
a deplorable one, aa was illustrated at the first 
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battle of Newbiiry, which — perhaps more than 
any general action fought on British soil — took 
place on terrain bringing about what may be 
quoted as a genuine hedgerow combat. 

Most portions of the field of battle wei'e highly 
enclosed, m they are to this day. But on one 
flank there was an expanse of heath, and when 
the struggle was at its height a regiment of 
Parliamentary horse, emerging out of the inter- 
sected ground by a lane, became embroiled with 
opposing cavalry on this open space. The King's 
troopers proved victorious in the scuffle, and 
thrust the Eoundheads back in disorder into the 
lane; but, spurred on by emulation and carried 
away by the excitement of success, the Eoyaliste 
galloped at the heels of their flying antagonists 
right into the defile, and there found to their 
dismay that the hedges on either side were lined 
with hostile musketeers. Ere they could withdraw 
themselves out of the pitfall they were wellnigh 
annihilated by the enemy's firtj, whieh was natiu- 
ally murderous at such point-blank range in spite 
of the elumsineBs of the musket used in those 
days. 

Such an incident as this serves to show how 
greatly mounted troops are exposed to ambuscades 
when pursuing their way along the ordinary 
communications leading through this country. 
Mobile troops may possess the means of travel- 
ling fast, without their being in a position to 
take full advantage of those means. Provided 
that horsemen are operating against troops of 
their own arm, careful scouting and painstaking 
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examination of ground in advance of a party may 
diaclose the preaeace of concealed enemiea owing 
to the difficulty which theae are likely to find in 
hiding their chargers ; but opposed to cyclists or 
to mfantrjj mounted troops run constant risk of 
being entrapped. 

In view of the limited oppor&unitifia for ahock import- 
action which, upon the whole, cavalry k Ukely to mabuity 
enjoy in the United. Kingdom, its place in home 
defence becomes practically the same aa that of 
mounted rifles. The main raison ffMre of corps 
of mounted rifles is their mobility, and a word on 
this subjecb of mobility may not he out of place. 
Combatant horsemen must nofc aim only at 
mobility when in the saddle, they must also aim 
at mobility when on foot. That line contribution 
to our military literature, the latest edition of 
'Cavalry Training' (1907), admits of little criti- 
cism j but in the passages dealing with dismounted 
action a little more stress might perhaps have 
been laid on the importance of troopers, when out 
of the saddle, retaining that dash which they take 
just pride in when on horseback. Even in. the 
closing days of the South African War, when our 
cavalry knew every move in the game and were 
displaying almost every quality called for in that 
harassing campaign of mounted troops, they were 
never bo quick at getting out of the saddle and 
starting work with their rifles as the Boers were. 
When a mounted detachment meets a hostUe 
moimted detachment in tliis land of hedgerows, 
victory will rest with that detachment which is 
quickest out of the saddle and ready to fire irom 
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a position at onee covered and commanding. The 
thing must be instantaneous — the Bcramble to the 
ground, the rush to the knoil, the stream of bullets 
discharged while the opponents are atill half on 
and half off their horses. It is only by rare 
quicknasa at 8uc;h moments that mounted troopa 
can hope to compete with hostile cyclista, even if 
the latter be in inferior force. 

When it is a question of mounted troops engag- 
ing in a regular attack dismounted, intersected 
terrain will often justify the firing-tine in moving 
a considerable distance from their horses. The 
haunting and excusable dread of the cavalier on 
foot is that the enemy's horsemen will get at hia 
charger. But in our typical rural districts, where 
the hostile dragoon or lancer can only ride at speed 
along roads or lanes easily commanded by a few 
dismounted flies, the advereary cannot make a dash 
for the horses left behind, and these will therefore 
generally be reasonably safe against a sudden 
movement — the more so as hedgerows lend thera- 
eelvea well to their concealment. When the 
selection of the place ia not narrowed by other 
conditions, it should generally not be difficult to 
find some field where a large number could be 
sBsembled entirely screened from the enemy's view 
and fire. 

This is a matter of considerable importance 
when a force of mounted troopa, which is operat- 
ing in an enclosed theatre, finds itself cheeked 
by hostile horsemen or by the enemy's cyclists. 
Cavalry or mounted rifles acting independently, 
and engaged on the service of strategical esplora- 
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tion, must, if they are to properly perfonn their 
task, dispose of any mobile troops of the enemy 
whom they may happen to meet. In an imob- 
Btructed region the climax of such operations la 
the mounted combdt on a mora or leas important 
scale ; but among fields and fences the stru^le 
for mastery will almost inevitably take place on 
foot. Asauminf* the rival forces to be approxi- 
mately of equal strength, victory will probably 
rest with the side which manoeuvreB its firing-line 
with the greater freedom and determination, and 
which makes the more dexteroua uae of the acci- 
dents of ground. 

It has been pointed out in an earlier chapter in enclosed 
that enclosed ground favours delaying action even mounted 
if it is ultimately advantageous rather to the JatKl^''* 
attack than to the defence. This tactical truth n^^T 
opens up a field for the activities of mounted fleivetfor 
troops which would rarely present itself where nbie tim* ' 
the theatre of war was an open, unfenced region, rnfantry- 
It admits of cavalry or mounted rides who may ^^^^^^ 
have seized a favourable position, maintaioing 
themselves for a considerable length of time even 
against the onset of superior infantty, and it may 
result in the horsemen gaining for their side what 
is often so valuable at critical junctures — time. 
The difficulty on such occasions will rather lie in 
securing the position, in the first instance, in face 
of detachments of hostile mobile troops who can 
on their part exercise this same delaying action, 
than in maintaining a grip upon it once it has 
heea effectively occupied. 

The duties of mounted troops in connection 
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with strategical exploration and with protection 
are fiillj e:ffplamed in 'Cavalry Training,' and the 
methods of conducting reconnaisaancea and of per- 
forming the work of ecouts are clearly and fully 
laid down in the paragraphs treating of these 
subjects in that work. The peculiar topographical 
conditiona arising in home defence may affect the 
technique of such operations, but they cannot in- 
fluence their principles. These principleB are, 
however, very greatly influenced by the strategical 
situation to be expected in a campaign in this 
country. That situation will, as haa already been 
explained in discussing the rdle of cycliata, be 
highly favourable to our mobile forces. The 
strategical reconnoitring detachment, the tactical 
reconnoitring patrol, the isolated scoutj each and 
all enjoy almost incalculable advantages when 
operating in a friendly country. The efficacy 
of their investigations and the value of their 
intelligence depends very largely upon the ques- 
tion of speed, and the greatest enemy of speed 
at such times is uncertainty as to the movements 
of the enemy's mobile troops. Our patrols and 
scouts will hear from the inhabitants if the enemy 
has appeared in the district ; and when they learn 
that there is as yet no sign of hostile parties in 
the vicinity, they will push on rapidly and with 
confidence. The reconnoitring detachments of the 
invader will, on the other hand, be groping in the 
dark, afraid to press forward boldly for fear of 
ambuscades, imagining foes in their path who do 
not exist, and to all intents and purposes deprived 
of their- mobility by the fact of operating amid a 
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hostile population. It is, of coursej most deairable 
that our yeomanry should be capable o£ carrying 
out the work of strategical exploration and protec- 
tion in an enemy's country, but it ia etill more 
desirable that they should be fully competent to 
carry out these important duties under the favour- 
able conditions "which they may count upon finding 
in war iii their own country. 

Great importance — undue importance, aome con- 
raay hold — has been attached in the last and 
in earlier chapters to the cyclist It will be 
thought, perhaps^ that the wheelman has been 
unjustly glorified at the expense of the trooper. 
These are matters of opinioUj and no harm can 
possibly come of their intelligent discussion. But 
the existence or otherwise of trained corps of 
cyclists in this country is not a matter of opinion, 
it ia a matter of simple fact : no such corps exist, 
and this makes the position of the mounted troops 
detached for home defence an anxious and a 
responsible one. 

The topographical features of the country do 
not generally favour cavalry or mounted rifles 
when engaged on the manifold duties which horse 
soldiers may have to carry out. It is true that 
shock tacticSj which represent the highest branch 
of the trooper's art, are to a great extent ruled 
out by the texTain ; but the virtual disappearance 
of the one function which ia looked upon as the 
severest criterion of efficiency scarcely compensates 
for all the other functions being exceptionally 
difficult to adequately perform. In the event of 
a hostile expeditionary force making its appear- 
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ance upon our shores, our yeomanry might be very 
highly tried, and very much might depend upon 
the manner in which they executed their arduous 
and trying task. The South African War taught 
us many useful lessons, but it abo spread abroad 
in the Empire some very misleading and mis- 
chievous ideas; and none was more misleading 
and mischievous than the assimiption that, because 
certain aggregates of tried hoi«emen and experi- 
enced shots who were banded together to form 
regiments in the hour of emergency acquitted 
themselves well in a campaign of very unusual 
character, mounted troops who have not gone 
through an ample course of preliminary training 
can take the field and can adequately fulfil their 
function in a war E^ainst an efficient foe. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

NOTES ON AKTILLEEY TACTICS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 



It has been suggested in earlier chapters that oum by 
hedge -intersected terrain, with its usual atioom- vaiu^icbs 
paniment of numerous scattered trees, militates encioaed 
against the etfective working of artillerj and """ '^' 
cramps the action of the arm. But it must not 
be supposed that, if operations of war were to 
take place in the United Kingdom and if the 
actual theatre of conflict was one of its enclosed 
districtBj guns would therefor© be of no account. 
We all know that there are many areas of wide 
extent in England and Scotland and Ireland 
where the landscape is so unobstructed and the 
field of view so unrestricted, that this arm of 
the service could play to the full as prominent 
a part on the battlefield as it would be expected 
to play during a struggle in Flandera or Poland, 
and as it played recently in far distant Man- 
churia. But even in those portions of the 
country which are traversed in all directions by 
fences, the extent to which batteries are likely 
to be impeded, aa regards extent of view and 
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faeilities for observation, depends to a great ex- 
bent upon the normal size of the encloaures, 
upon the average height of the hedgerows, upon 
the presence or absence of trees, and upon the 
season of the year at which the campaign takes 
place. 

Id diecusaing the probable compoaition of the 
expeditionary force which an enemy might be 
expected to detail for a descent upon our shorea, 
it was explained that the contingent of artillery 
would in all probability, and for various reaaons, 
be relatively small. Should this turn out to be 
the case, it is fair to assume that tlie army 
assembled on our aide to confront the invaders 
"Would enjoy an undisputed numerical superiority 
in gune whenever the ground admitted of their 
free employment, and it is hardly necessary to 
enlarge upon the advantages arising out of this, 
ifumerical superiority is, however, of little avail 
if its effect be counteracted by coniparative lack 
of efficiency. There can be no question but that 
any batteries which a hostile Power despatched 
to this country would be of the very highest 
claaSj both in respect of efficiency of personnel 
and of power of armament. Would our batteriea, 
pitted against these formidable unite, merit so 
flattering a description ? 

The nature of the troops upon whom home de- 
fence devolves, justifies laying especial stress on 
the question of artillery efficiency. If, owing to 
the nature of the eonutry, the normal allowance of 
guns to infantry can be to some extent reduced in 
the Territorial Army in so far as this is intended 
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for the purpose of eoniiicts on home soil, thei-e is 
the more reason to hope and to expect that ils 
contiDgent of artillery shall be fiUly qualified to 
perform its share in the defence of the country. It 
is essential that during a campaign the most shall 
be made of such otvcasioTis as may present thetn< 
selves for guns taking their full shai-e of combat. 
Opportunities when they occur are not unlikely to 
be fleeting. Nor can we afford to ignore the fact 
that the management of artillery in action in the 
United Kingdom will usually be attended by ex- 
ceptional difficultieSj and wiU severely teat the 
capabilities of its peraonnel. 

The topographical conditions will tend to en- 
force the employment of those indirect niethods of 
laying which demand so much care and practiui^, 
In this couutry the dominant features in the land- 
scape — that is to say, the undulations and the folds 
of the ground — are for the most part framed on & 
comparatively speaking small scale. The ridges 
and spurs are generally separated from each other 
by relatively narrow depressions. One, as a rule, 
is compelled to scale some eminence ere one 
can enjoy a. distant prospect of the surrounding 
country or can command an extensive view of the 
neighbourhood. Hence it arises that when guna 
are drawn up in the open, or are emplaced behind 
a screen but laid directly over the sights, they are 
apt to })e dangerously near to the enemy's position, 
and are in consequence liable to be exposed to 
hostile musketry fire at ranges where this may 
cause the detachments ruinous lose. The hedge- 
rows will, moreover, often lend themselvcfl to the 
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unseen approach of the adversary's marksmen to 
cloae quarters, who from hidden lurking- places 
may be able to pick off the gun personnel with 
deadly eifect. When such conditions prevail, 
batteries will be compelled, iar more than would 
commonly be necessary on more open ground, 
to fall back upon the plan of firing from behind 
cover^ and the carrying out of efifeetive g\in prac- 
tice by the method of indirect laying is, aa is 
well known, a severe test of artillery efficiency. 
The procedui-e when guns come into action be* 
hind rising ground, or in positions shielded by 
masses of foliage, is of course laid down in the 
Training Manual, and m clearly explained in the 
sections devoted to the subjects But the book 
only serves to indicate the general principles which 
are to be foUowed. To put its precepts in force 
under the conditions of active service to good ad- 
vantage, all ranks must be fully conversant with 
the practical application of those principles to 
peculiarities of ground, and of their application in 
face of difEculties of all kinds arising from obstruc- 
tion to view in case of the observerB, from incon- 
veniences of position as regards the actual em- 
placement of the guns, and from impediments 
arising to communication. conBCquent upon the 
intersected character of the country. Treatises 
on golf may teach the tyro those three golden 
rules : " Slow back," " Don't press," and " Keep 
your eye on the ball"; but recollecting them,uay, 
even obeying them imphcitly at the psychological 
moment, will not ensure the inexperienced and 
unpractised hand against disaster. Theory un- 
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accompanied Ibj practice does not create the ex- 
pert in any walk of life, and in none leas than in 
the soldier's calling. 

For another reason also does the worHne of BatteriM 

will be 

artillery in this country call for au exceptionally iMiated 
high standard of training. In engagements in have to 
cramped country the guns are almost certain to aectiou. 
he greatly dispersed. Sites where a number of 
hatteriea can be drawn up in close proximity to 
each other will prove to be non-exiatent Cen- 
tralised control win either be an impossibility, or 
it will only be exercised under moat adverse, and 
perplexing conditions. Batteries will he isolated, 
and it may even at times be found impracticable 
to find a spot where sis guns have the requisite 
space for working, bo that the artillery may to 
some extent have to fall back on working by 
sections. Only a highly trained and thoroughly 
competent peraonnel can hope to get the full effect 
out of modern ordnance under such disadvantage- 
ous cii"cumata,nee&. 

It may he su^eated that the difficulties in the 
way of handling artillery in the United Kingdom, 
which have been indicated above, will be compen- 
sated for by the fact that fences present an excep- 
tionally favourable target for guns to range on. 
This advantage is, however, to a great extent 
neutralised by the obstructions which are presented 
to observation by the hedgerows and the trees. 
The whole process of carrying out gun practice is 
complicated and rendered additionally laborious 
when the terrain is much intersected. It is eas'^^ 
enough to picture to oneself the perplexities e 
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of a battery commander drawn from the regular 
forces, whose experience of conducting firing had 
been limited to Salisbury Plain or the Indian 
maidan, were he to find himself plunged down in 
the heart of Worcestershire while a conflict "was 
raging. 
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Ifc has been observed above that fences make an 
exceptionally favourable target for guns to range 
on. They, moreover, aid the battery commander 
in indicating to thoae concerned what he T^iehes 
his guns to be laid on. Batteries are generally, in 
the nature of things, brought into action on ground 
of some command, whence it follows that the 
hedgerows in the enemy's position can be clearly 
distinguished from each ofcher,^ — ^even if the guns 
happen to be in action on low ground the observ- 
ing station will, as a rule, be located on an endn- 
enee. The importance oi this will be readily 
appreciated by all who underEtand the technicali- 
ties of the handling of the arm. A dark, well- 
defined line is the best possible mark for a gnn, 
both because it is easy to lay the piece on a target 
of this particidar kind, and also because it shows 
ao readily whether the rounds burst short or over. 
The eJfcct of the typical landaeape of the British 
Isles upon gun practice can be easily realised at 
that camp at Okehampton where the Eoyal 
Artillery not so many years ago first learnt the 
principles, the process, and the virtues of gunnery 
in the field, and which is still so familiar to all 
ranks of the Regiment. 

Led any gunner officer, after a morning of 
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sickening failure to obtain hits on the dumuiy 
guijg and wooden effigies planted out hj un- 
friendly hands among the crags and scrub and 
bouldera of the moor, stroll over to the spur 
crowned by the Comaiandant's red-roofed bun- 
galow, and look down upon the smiling fields of 
Devonshire. The contrast between tlie checkered 
carpot apread out at his feet and those sombre, 
tor-crowned hills where his shrapnel were burst- 
ing 30 innocuously an hour or two since, will 
seem almost startling. To pick up the range of 
any of the multitudinous fences which stand out 
so conspicuou&ly against the background of green 
and dun and chocolate patches, seems naere child's 
play compared to practice directed against the in- 
hospitable moorland rising behind the tents and 
corrugated iron of the camp. An artillery position 
in battle is rarely^ it is true, on so dominatiDg an 
altitude with reference to the ground in occupa- 
tion of the enemy as the spiu^ of Dartmoor are 
with reference to the tract north of the Okehamp- 
ton valley. It is true also that the granite and 
heather and peat-soil of the ranges make objects 
placed on them particularly difficult to detect. 
Still if the contrast is one between two extreme 
cases, it is none the less an intepesting and in- 
structive one. 

But if fences make a good target to lay on, and F«nc« 
if they favour the obaervation of iire and the ^unfinf 
ascertaining of the correct range, it has to be 
remembered that they, as a rule, afford the enemy 
a fair amount of cover against fire. Guns of the 
present day are of great power, and their project- 
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ilea travel for a Gonaiderable distance with a com- 
paratively speaking ilat trajectory— -in other words, 
they are not well adapted for delivering a search- 
ing fire except when the range happens to be a 
long one. But the nature of the country does not 
favour long-range fire because, as was pointed out 
in an earlier paragraph, the folds of the ground 
and undulations are on a small scale, Gtuhb 
Can of course he emplaeed at a considerable dis- 
tance from the target if the indirect method of 
laying be resorted to ; but this involves there 
being a great apace between them and their 
observing station, which latter must have a clear 
view of the objective. The conditions are, in fact, 
unfavourable to plunging fire from guns. Still, 
an average hedgerow does not give so much pro- 
tection against fire but that the drop of the 
shrapnel bullet, even when the gun is firing at 
short range, may cause a good deal of incon- 
venience to troops ensconced behind it. 
BnpiAce- In studying fences in their relation to artillery 
Jlfn* with in the field, they have not only to be looked upon 
to tenuis, as targets with the enemy behind them, but alao 
must be considered in their capacity of acting as 
screens and breastworks for one's own guns. 
Hedges of the ordinary type are in summer time 
moat useful for concealing guns in action when 
Indirect laying is being employed; they will, in- 
deed, often allow a battery which is being fought 
by this method to be virtually in the open and 
to have its observing station quite close at hand. 
Even a low hedge helps to conceal the gun and 
detachment, although it will not prevent the 
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flaah of diseharge from being detected, after a 
time. 

It is a remarkable fact that hedges will often 
make a better screen in winter than they do in 
flummer time, and the reason for tbis is to be 
found in a peculiarity of leafiesa twiga and boughs 
in the mass, which has already been mentioned in 
Chapter V, Brushwood which ia near at hand 
can be seen through^ but it ceases to be trans- 
parent at a certain distance. If the target happens 
to bo a diatinct one, the layers can see to lay 
their guns on it in winter through a white- 
thorn fence situated one or two hundred yards 
in front of them, the line of sight piercing the 
hedge but the line of departure clearing it ; the 
t^om will, however, at the same time hide the 
detachments and the flashes of discharge from an 
enemy a mile or two away. In summer a gun 
can of course be laid direct through a gap in a 
fence, but it cannot be laid through the foliage of 
a hedge unless tMs be an unusually ragged one. . 

When a battery is screened wholly or parti- 
ally by a hedgerow^ but ia nevertheless virtually 
in the open, it ia very important that it should 
be emplaeed a considerable distance back from 
the fence. The enemy wdl probably detect its 
position sooner or later, but he cannot judge what 
space there is between it and its screen. The 
fence makes an excellent target for the hostile 
gunners, and if the battery is close up the per- 
sonnel will inevitably suffer severely from abrapnel 
directed at the hedgerow to which it trusted for 
concealment. But if the guns are two hundred 
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yarda back, they will ouly ti&k being hit by 
occaaional badly directed rotmdsj at a time whea 
the ground in front of them ia probably being 
ploughed up by a hail of bullets : while the com- 
mander of the opposing gnns is pluming himself 
on the accurate practice he is making, he is in 
reality wasting his ammunition. 

In cases where a fence consists of a bank high 
enough to make a breastwork, guns might be 
placed immediately behind it whether there is 
or is not a hedge: if there is a hedge, a gap can 
always eaaily be made in it to fire through. But 
a position of this kind can never be a really aatis- 
factory one as long as there is a prospect of hostile 
shell fire, because the flash of discharge will betray 
the pr^ence of a gun, the fence will help the 
enemy's batteries to get the range, and a breast- 
work of this character affords very inadequate 
protection against accurately bursting Bhrapnel. 
In these eases much dependSj of course, upon 
the lie of the ground ; bub as a general rule it 
would seem better not to put a battery close up 
to a bank even if it be three or four feet high, 
unless owing to the eLrcum stances of the ease 
hostile musketry fire alone need be anticipated. 
An exception to this would no doubt arise in a 
situation not unlikely to arise with quick-firing 
field or horse artillery guns — in a situation, that 
is to say, where a hedgerow provides sntficient 
shelter from view to permit of the guns being got 
into action in a position from which rapid aod effec- 
tive fire can be suddenly opened upon the enemy : 
planting a battery down in what is in reality a 
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moat exposed place may at times be fully justi- 
fied by the results which it is likeJy to achieve 
during the brief space of time elapsing before it 
becomes a target for hostile shells and rifles. 

In an engagement in enclosed portions of the The 
United Kingdom it will ofteu be a problem oi pushing; 
whether euns should, or should not. be pushed the fr«nt 
up to withm effective musKetry range of the countir- 
enemy. The nature of the ground may well 
be such 3s to make their coming into action at 
ranges of oyer 2500 yards impracticable. Should 
they in that case be advanced to within that 
zone, as is so often done during peace manoeuvres 
in cramped country ? Much of course depends 
\ipon the circumstances of the particular case, 
upon the facilities for moving forward to some 
extent under cover, upon the importance of the 
object to be gained, and so forth. But it has to 
be remembered that space is often limited, and 
'that iMitteriea throat into very advanced positions 
rmay be actually in the way of the infantry. 
Moreover, in endeavouring to gain ground to the 
front, they may choke up the covered lines of 
approach upon which the principal arm so largely 
depends, and if, as is not unlikely to occur, they 
suffer heavy loss in men and homes while blocked 
in some defile caused by hedgerows, they may 
create most serious confusion and spread demoral- 
isation in the ranks of the troops whom they are 
endeavouring to sustain. It is obviously undesir- 
able that a space should have to be left vacant in 
the infantry firing-line to make room for gims, 
and in this connection it has to be remembered 
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that a battery need not be actually in the fore- 
front of the fight to necessitate a gap being left for 
it. ' Field Artillery Training ' gives general rides 
as to the distance at which gung can safely fire 
over the heads of friendly troops, which show 
that even if they are some distance back from the 
firing-line a vacant space must be left in front of 
theia. On the other hand, this affording of moral 
support to infantry when in jeopardy often be- 
comes an imperative duty for artillery, no matter 
how great may be the difficulty of taking up an 
advanced position. 

This will be a not inconvenient place to say a 
few words upon the question of the moral sup- 
port aiforded by artillery— a question which is 
often ignored in tactical treatises. The vii'tues of 
shell fire in action must not be appraised in terms 
of damage actually inflicfced upon the advei-saiy 
alone, nor must its moral effect be considered only 
in relation to the terrors which it may have for 
the troops exposed to it. The stimulating influ- 
ence of supporting artillery upon infantry when 
in distress, is a factor which must never be lost 
sight of ; and when the scene of the fray is a region 
where foliage and fences and cramped undulations 
all militate against gim fire causing serioua havoc 
in the ranks of the enemy, it is especially neces- 
sary that this rSie of the arm should be constantly 
kept in view, 

" Oh ! why did you stop ? " the infantry captain 
exclaimed to the battery commander,, as he was 
borne back badly wounded 



past 



I was doing no good," replied the gunner. 
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" Doing no good ! It was your shells overKead 
that got us 80 far. A touch more would have 
done it, but when you stopped — well, the men 
lost heart and they stopped too. My company's 
wiped out. Such a good lot they were too ! " 

The rank and file of a company striving to gain 
ground by crawKng along hedgerows or by mailing 
across bare bullet-swept enclosures, ^re not in a 
position to decide for themselves whether the 
shrapnel singing overhead and bursting above the 
spot where the hostile musketry appears to be 
directed from, are dealing death and destruc- 
tion in the foeman's ranks. But they do know 
that a helping hand is being extended to them. 

But it must not be supposed, because the moral 
support of guns to infantry is to some extent 
independent of the actual effect caused by the 
shells, that this fact lessens the importance of the 
' artillery personnel being efficient;. For on the occa- 
sions when a battery may brace sorely tried troops 
in front of it to further exertions by the spectacle 
of its bursting shrapnel, and may inspu'e them 
with renewed hope just when they are losing 
confidence, those troops in enclosed country will 
probably be at close quarters to their antagonists, 
and the battery may be compelled to direct its fire 
against targets lying very near the spot where de- 
tachments of its own side are posted or are in 
motion. There is no higher test of the capabilities 
of artillery than when it is called upon to shell 
ground immediately in front of friendly troops. 

Tlmt artillery must be prepared to sacrifice oifticuity 
itself in Bustaining the foot soldier when in peril whether"** 



to Mcrince ia a cardinal tenet of the gunner's faith. Unselfish 
pushing devotion from his comrade at the sun is what the 
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forward, infantryman rightly expects. The moral support 
referred to above may decide the issue of a doubt- 
ful hedgerow combat ; but cold reason will souie- 
times lift a warning hand whea a disinterested 
co-operation of the artillery with the principal 
arm means that a battery has to thrust itself iuto 
the thick of the fray owing to there being no room 
for it elsewhere. The price paid may be too high. 
The end may not justify the means. A battery 
wiped out of existence in the earlier stages of a 
fight is^ it must be remembered, lost to its side 
when, the struggle is approaching its close. More- 
over, guns mixed up with infantry under heavy 
fire among tortuaua lanes and intricate enclosiii'eB, 
may prove a positive danger to the troops which 
they are striving to succour. To take the proper 
course at such a juncture demands in the first 
place experience and knowledge of ground, but 
only the unerring military instinct of the born 
soldier will absolutely ensure that the responsible 
artillery authority does what ia right. 

The selection of artillery positions is always to 
some extent a problem. But in very intersected 
country it is likely to be a source of the utmost 
embarrassment^ and if the view ia much obstructed 
and if fields rule small, much depends upon a 
judicious choice of the site before gims are brought 
into action — the more so when there is so much 
likelihood of the spot being within comparatively 
speaking short i-ange of the enemy. OMcerg 
should be sent on well ahead to make a most 
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careful examinatioii of tlie grovmd. Ample pi'O- 
liminary reconnaissance by experts ia imperaCive. 
Even a single battery should often detail more 
than one officer, ao as to make certain that uo 
favourable position is overlooked. During fight- 
ing in this country the map will of courBe give a 
certain amount of assiatance in showing where 
there is a reasonable prospect of finding suitable 
localities ; but if the topographical features are 
complicated, if there are CLuantities of hedgerow 
trees, if the fields are mostly pasture and the 
fences are in consequence untriramed, even the 
6-inch Ordnance Survey will only serve to give 
a very general indication \ and it ia not likely 
that the troops would be supplied with any larger 
scale map than that of one inch to the mile. 

As has been pointed out in an earlier para- N^dfor 
graph, the difficulties presented by the ground in e^mtion ©r 
the more enclosed tracts of the United Kingdom, inencioaed 
the interference to the outlook caused by foliage, 
the necessity likely to arise for pushing some guns 
into the zone of deadly musketry fire, all tend to 
enforce a diaint^ration of artillei-y units at times. 
Batteries should never be split up without good 
reason ; but the well - known principle that a 
battery is to be kept intact is not a law which 
must on no account be broken. If there is only 
space for a section at some spot where the prea- 
ence of artillery is urgently called for by the 
situation, a section should be sent: to send a 
battery would be wrong, to send nothing would be 
unpardonable. During operations in this country 
batterieB will of necessity work independently to 
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an extent which woiild rarely be obligatoty or 
expedient in continental warfare, and they will 
often have to be themselves broken up temporarily 
during the progress of an encounter. It was sug- 
gested after the Essex manceuvres of X904 that 
eingl© sections should be told off to battalions. 
This is perhaps one of the most noteworthy 
peculiarities in the artillery tactics likely to arise 
in home defence. 
Qaestion The nature of the terrain varies so greatly in 

with ad- the British Isles that broad tactical rules which 
guards would apply to one portion of the country would 
(fuardjs. often be entirely unadapted to meet the topo- 
grapbicnl conditions obtaining in another portion. 
This observation bears upon the question of de- 
tailing guns for duty with advanced -guards and 
rear-guards. On open ground artillery can be of 
the utmost service in such forces. In an enclosed 
district where trees are scarce and where guns 
can be freely employed owing to the folds of the 
ground being on a large scale, a due proportion 
of them should undoubtedly be detailed for the 
purpose. But if the terrain is very cramped, if 
the hedgerows are high and trees ahoundj if the 
routes are winding and iaconvenieDtj artillery will 
almost always be out of place in an advanced- 
guard, and it will be very open to question whether 
any guns should be told off to a rear-guard. Where 
roads are fenced, guns with their impedimenta in 
the shape of ammunition -wagons are far more 
of an incumbrance to a force than they are when 
the roads are open on either hand, This, coupled 
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with the fact that in highly enclosed coontry there 
is little scope for effective artillery action^ tends, 
when the terrain is especially intersected, to alto- 
gether rule ottt the employment of the arm in 
forces which are entmsLed with protection duty. 



It wae observed in an earlier paragraph that, Pieiti 
for dealing with hostile troops ensconced behind 
hedgerows affording good cover against bullets, 
seaiiching fire on the part of the artillery was 
most desirable. This naturallj suggests the use 
of field howitzers, which of course possess the 
power of dropping their projectiles behind Buch 
shields, and on account of their capabilities in 
this direction, combats in the United Kingdom 
appear to offer a great opening for this class of 
ordnance. Ko great effort of the imagination is 
required to realise the disaster and dismay likely 
to be created in the ranks of an infantry detach- 
ment revelling in fancied security behind an Irish 
bank, by the sudden opening of well-directed 
howitzer fire. It may also be noted that on 
ground which is characterised by well-marked 
but somewhat insignificant undulations such as 
is common in many parts of the country — ground 
which obliges artiUery to push well to the front 
if it is to be used at all — ^auitable positions for 
firing from behind cover can be more easily found 
for howitzers than they can for guns hampered, 
a& these are, by their flat trajectoriea. Ordnance 
of tins nature Is, moreover, very valuable when 
buildinga such as farms or isolated dwellings have 

M 
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to be dealt with, or if the enemj be m occu- 
pation of a hamlet or a town and has placed the 
houses in a state of defence. 

It Boems reasonable to suppose that a hostile 
expeditionaiy force landed in thia country would 
only inclnde howitzera in itfl composition if the 
invader had effected a landing in great strength. 
Ordnance of this character would not be found 
in a mere raiding force some thouBands strong: 
when circumstances restrict the amount of artillery 
comprised in an army, the batteries detaded to 
accompany it will generally he field batteries as 
being those of moat general utility. The possea- 
aiou of field howitzers by our aide, supposing the 
enemy to have none, would not be without eon- 
siderable tactical importance. T"ences and habit- 
ations under cover of which our troops would be 
virtually safe from hostile shells, would give the 
invading infantry, if similai'ly situated, no im- 
munity from our artillery fire. Our rural districts 
abound in homesteads^ which are often surrounded 
by extensive outbuildings ; these would play no 
mean part in operations of war if there were 
no danger of their bombardment by projectiles 
charged with high explosives. The introduction 
of such compounds as lyddite into the military 
service has of late years rather tended to diniinish 
the importance of buildings on the battlefieid ; 
but it seems far from impossible that in fighting 
in this country the enemy would lose the advan- 
tage of their existence when situated within the 
zone of fire, while the defending forces could make 
free uae of them. 
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A large proportion of the area of ths United Heavy 
Kingdom is wholly unsiiitod for the employment *"" ' 
of heavy guns. The chief merits of this par- 
ticular claaa of mobile ordnance lie in Its great 
ranging power when long-distance fire is practic- 
able^ and in the striking force of its projectiles at 
ranges at which the shells of guns of leas calibre 
are beginning to lose their momentum. Heavy 
guna, in a word, want elbow-room, and this the 
ground will only occaaionally afford. Moreover, 
the atmosphere of these islands is, as a rale, most 
unfavourable to long-distance firing ; the vapours 
tend to form a curtain, obscuring objects afar off 
from distinct view. 

It is not suggested that opportunities would 
not from time to time occur when a heavy battery 
might perform meritorious and valuable services, 
Ab guns of position within the zone of defence of 
fortresses^ 60-pr3, have a well-established place. 
But artillery in an enclosed comitry chokes up 
the roads, and must be kept within limits ; the 
theatre of war does not generally lend itself to 
the tactical working of guna of this nature, and 
the prospects of utilising them would seldom be 
sufficiently promising to vindicate their inclusion • 
in an army designed for active operations in these 
islands. 



The Territorial Army is to have its quota of Mountjiin 
mountain artillery. Some batteries of portable guns, 
guna are to be recruited and organised in the hill 
districts of Wales and of Scotland. It is not the 
least interesting feature in the great scheme of 
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reorgauisation of the military forces of the country 
in second line, which haa been foreshadowed and 
which should soon be an aecompliahed fact 

Eegarding these bafcteriea from the point of 
view of home defence, their purpose is not im- 
mediatelj apparent. The rugged heather-clothed 
wilderness covering so large an area between the 
Irish Sea and the Bristol Channel is not likely to 
experience the visitation of a foreign foe. There 
is little in the grouse moors and deer forests of 
the Highlands to tempt an invader to penetrate 
those fastnesses which were so constantly the 
scene of bloodshed two centiu'ies ago. We are 
so accustomed to picture to ourselves our 10-prs. 
scaling declivities in the haunts of the Zakka 
Khels, or coming into action against the hillmen 
of Swat and Bajaour, that we are apt to he 
unmindful of the adaptability of this highly 
mobile form of artillery to regions where the 
topography as a whole is not bo harsh, and where 
the slopes are neither so vast nor so abrupt* 

A little GonBideration will suffice to demonstrate 
what pricelesa opportunities hedgerow fighting in 
highly enclosed country may afford to the portable 
gun. Concealed by the fences, ordnance of this 
nature may bo able to gain locahties on a battle- 
field which horse or field artillery could only reach 
at the coat of ruinous sacrifices, or perhaps could 
not reach at all. A pack animal skirting a well- 
grown hedge is in summer time completely screened 
from view, provided that there are no gaps ; and 
in cramped and highly intersected ground, where 
draught guns cannot play an important part 
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because to do so they must advance within view 
of the enemy to ranges where the hostile musketry 
fire will be deadly, portable artillery handled with 
dexterity may be able to come into action un- 
observed, and may be eaabled to afford a practical 
assistance and a moral support to the infantry, 
which otherwise would be wholly lacking. The 
attributes possessed by mountain guns for pene- 
trating the danger zone during the progreaa of 
a combat by dint of utilising ditches and minor 
folds of ground, and for arriving at positions on 
the field absolutely debarred to field batteries, 
were illustrated with signal force in certain of 
those Homeric combats in the Far East in 
1904. 

In the miUtary world a great deal hinges on a 
name. Mountain artillery has undoubtedly lost 
ground in this country in consequence of its title. 
There has been a not unnatural tendency to asso- 
ciate it with affrays in corries and glens, and 
to think of it in connection with the aeiaing 
of positions on storm-driven hill-tops. Its rare 
mobility under topographical eonditions having no 
connection with a mountainous region has been 
somewhat overlooked. Even the valuable services 
performed by portable guns in the deserts of the 
Nile basin and amid the buah tracts of West 
Africa under the name of mountain artillery^ had 
not till recently taught us that batteries of this 
kind do not require pinnacles and precipices to 
prove their worth. Their inclusion in the Ter- 
ritorial Army, which has no reason in so far as 
borne defence is concerned to anticipate participa- 
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tion in mountain warfare, is a gratifying evidence 
of that progress in military thought which a 
General Staff is expected to foBter. 

In the chapter discusaiug the general effect 
likely to be exerted by the strategical situa- 
tion over the plans of an expeditionary force 
which had gained a footing in this country^ it 
was suggested that the enemy would probably 
endeavoux to restrict operations to the more 
enclosed districts, so as to escape from the con- 
sequences of weakuese iu artillery and in mounted 
troops. But the invader cannot expect to per- 
manently dominate the course of the campaign. 
That initiative which the foe will enjoy at the 
outset is not necessarily an enduring privilege. 
Should the drift of circumatanceB transfer the 
scene from the highly intersected country where 
infantry and cycHsts alone con operate with 
freedom and far-reaching effects to a aomewhat 
less obstructed theatre, then the guns of the 
defending side may perform incomparable services 
because of the insufficiency, if not of the total 
lack: of artillery in the hostile lines. 

To assume, because there are extensive areas 
of the United Kingdom where the topc^raphieal 
conditions almost forbid the use of artillery, 
and becauEie those areas happen to be those 
by no means the least likely to be selected as 
theatre of action by a hostile expeditionary force, 
that this arm can be neglected in reference to 
home defence would be a fatal error. Ability to 
array a formidable muster of efficient batteries 
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is in reality a signal safeguard to this country 
against the terrors of invasion. The enemy en- 
joys no absolute guarantee that operations will be 
confined to highly enclosed tracts where infantry 
and cyclists may, unaided, carry all before them. 
To fight on fairly open ground with an inadequate 
force of artillery against an army fortified with 
an ample supply ot guns is to court defeat, and 
to an expeditionary force landed in this country 
defeat spells ignominious disaster. Difficulties of 
ship transport may deny to our foe the power of 
including in his contemplated expedition a suffici- 
ency of the arm to cope with our batteries if 
these are numerous and if they are in all respects 
serviceable, and this fact may make the venture 
so hazardous and so unpromising as to lead to the 
abandonment of the project before it takes prac- 
tical shape. 




Special 
value at 
machine 
BfuiiA In 

^country. 



The value of maehine guna ae an adjunct to 
infantry and to mobile troops ia nowad&ya almost 
universally admitted. They have theii- place in 
our war establishmentaj and their functions in 
tacticB are well defined and generally nnderatood. 
The peculiar conditions likely to arise in warfare 
in this country do not appear to modify to any 
appreciable extent the broad, general principles 
governing their employment in the field, and 
therefore it is not proposed to diseuss the sub- 
ject in any detail. 

It is obvious, however, that in hedgerow com- 
bats weapons of this character may at times prove 
of exceptional utility. An enclosed and inter- 
sected country favours their concealment when 
in action, and it permits of their being moved 
from place to place within the zone covered by an 
enemy's effective musketry fire completely under 
coyer. Even if some particular fence be not high 
enough to screen a pack animal as it passes, it may 
be high enough to shield carriers who are creeping 
along beneath its shade with a maxim gun ; and a 
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maxim gun is admirably adapted for firing over s. 
low bank or far taking up its position in some 
secluded angle of a Une. The nature of the 
tbttain, in fact^ lends itself to a remarkable 
degree to the free employment in attack of the 
mitrailleuse of suitable design, provided always 
that it is handled with a happy combination of 
iugemiity and audacity. 

It has long been recognised that machine guna 
are admirably adapted for assisting troops acting 
on the defensive. If the spot where a weapon 
of this nature is to be emplaced has been skilfully 
chosen, it may manage to maintain itself in action 
for hours ere the assailants detect the exact 
locality whence the stream of bullets has its 
source. The sudden opening of its well-directed 
and sustained fire upon infantry advancing man- 
fully across some exposed stretch of meadow land 
or atubble, may foil a hostile movement fuU of 
menace at the moment. Artillery fire is the 
machine gun's most dangerous foe, and artillery 
fire is not so much to be feared in highly enclosed 
districta of the United Kingdom as it ia on battle- 
fields of a more open nature; the ground will 
often render the bringing of a hostile battery into 
action impracticable, and even supposing that it 
can be brought into action a machine gun behind 
a hedgerow is most difficult to see, and if observed 
it is probably well protected by a bank or ditch. 
In despite of a prolonged and devastating con- 
centric bombardment of the Bergendal koppie from 
field guna, from heavy guna, and from howitzers 
with shrapnel and with lyddite shell, a Boer pom- 
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pom and maxim maintained a fitful tire almost tal 
the climax, thanks to the eitreme difficulty whicli^ 
the artillery expenenced in locating them amid J 
the rocks to which the enemj had clung with 
Buch inflexible pertinacity. 
Detach- In the chapter dealing with infantry, great 

b^tJ-ftifled sti'eas was laid upon the importance of the soldier 
itm"whfrn being trained to keep still within the isoue of 
hostile fire when he is not actually changing hi& 
position, so as not to attract the enemy's atten- 
tion. The necessity for observing this principle 
should ba enjoined upon machine gun detachments. 



Mji chine 
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A maxim may have been planted down in au^f 
ideal hiding-place, screened by a hedge, sheltered ^^ 
by a bank poasessiug all the attributes of a 
breastwork, and favoured by a broken, variegated 
background ; but if the men who serve it and 
who replenish ita ammunition flit about they will 
apeedily diBclose its position to a watchful enemy,, 
the labour expended in selecting the excellent site 
will have been thrown away, and gun and gun'a 
crew will probably be snuffed out like a candle b; 
the concentrated fire of the opposing side. 

Machine guns are included in the war establish- 
ments of our infantry and mounted troops, and 
the question arises whether eyelist corps should 
not also have a due proportion of these formidable 
weapons. In discussing the duties of wheelmen, 
the value of motor - cyclists for purposes other 
than acting sis messengers and orderlies was dis- 
paraged. It would, however, seem a matter for. 
eonyideration whether the adaptation of the motor- 
cycle to the machine gun an wheels might not 
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produce a weapon well suited for aetmg with auch 
corps. That the work of battalions of wheelmen, 
when acting independently, is auch aa to be likely 
to make machine guns included in their cadre a 
worthy adjunct^ requires no demonstration. 

The pompom is a form of machine gun ; it The pom'. 
certainly cannot be classed as artillery. The 
difficulties likely to be experienced by artillery 
in operations in enclosed parts of the country 
which have been referred to in the last chapter, 
would be felt almost equally in the case of 
ponipoms. Hedgerow fighting does not in most 
tactical situations favour weapons which depend 
fur their power of movement upon draught 
animals. Experience has proved that this par- 
ticular class of machine gun does not possess the 
virtues on the battlefield which were attributed 
to it in South Africa, at a time when its novelty 
conferred on it a spurious reputation and attracted 
to it an attention to which it was not entitled by 
its merits. No arm of precision is in modem 
war without its UBes under certain conditions; 
but the opportunities for the effective employment 
of the pompom would be so ra^rein field operations 
connected with home defence, that its inclusion in 
a force destined for such service would not be 
justified by the facts of the caae. 




Theke Ib almost too much prattle about positions 
: in theae days, It is, of course, impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of the judicioug use 
of ground, but there is a tendency to over- 
accentuate the necessity that a locality where 
troops contemplate a stand should present a 
number of characteristics which very rarely occur 
in combination within the strait limits of a battle- 
field. The position which can lay claim to owning 
all the theoretical perfections ia scarcely to be 
found in any country. In the United Kingdom, 
it is open to question whether the whole of the 
desiderata enumerated in moat works on tactics 
really apply in their entirety. 

Take the question of Gommand, It has come 
to be regarded almost aa a siner qua non that a 
position must dominate the ground across which 
it would be approached. Kow command presents 
certain undoubted advantages ; but under modern 
conditions of war it is likely to present a dis- 
advantage which is apt to remain unnoticed, but 
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which, nevertheless, might prove moat detrimental. 
This iSf that troops posted on an eminence may 
become the prey of the hidden gun. 

These are the days of concealed artillery aimed 
by the indirect method, — artillery which cannot 
be challenged by rival batteries because its poai- 
tion is unknown. Now the ehlef disability which 
concealed artillery as a rule labours under, is 
finding a suitable target clearly visible from its 
observing station. Among our hedgerows and 
plantations, in that billowy terrain dotted with 
oak and ash and horse - chestnut which is bo 
common in England, the hiding of guns presents 
no problem in itself: the difficulty after they 
have been planted behind cover is to discover a 
profitable object for them to expend their shells 
on. High ground in hostile occupation is juat 
what they want. In an enclosed, obstructed 
theatre of conflict, a ridge or hillock crowned 
by the eoemy's troops is a perfect godsend to 
the gunner ; and whatever merits a position 
marked by command may possess, it will in this 
country in four cases out of five expose the array 
occupying it to a shell fire which cannot be 
silenced. Imagine CEcaar^a camp attacked by an 
army which has its batteries scattered about 
among the glades and open spaces behind the 
pine-trees from Frimley right away to Fleet, and 
you realise a most uncomfortable place to spend 
the day* But we are dealing with the tactics of 
home defence, and it is by no means unlikely that 
the invader will be weak in the artillery arm. On 
that account the objection to command which has 
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been indicated above, might not be applicable to 
the case of a position which was to be occupied 
by a portion of the Territorial Army when face 
to face with a hostile expeditionary force which 
had gained a footing in the United Kingdom. 
pMitions The author recently participated, more or leas 
appear at in the character of spectator, in a staff ride in the 
leisdcfeti- Midlands, where a number of field-officers were 
they refluy undergoing the teat of tactical fitneaa for com- 
mand. It so befell that, in the sequence of events 
conjured up in the very prftctical scheme of opera- 
tions prepared by the board of examination, the 
occupation of a position had to be taken in hand 
by the exaniineea under circumstances which left 
little freedom of choice in determining the exact 
line to be held. At first sight the ground struck 
one as strangely ill-adapted for the occupation of 
an inferior force. The flanks had next to nothing 
to rest iipon. Eising moorland to the front in a 
measure dominated the site. Here and there 
dead ground in inconvenient vicinity to the liring- 
line created alarming danger-epofcs. Such lateral 
communication as existed was but imperfeofcly 
acreened. The most satiafactory feature about 
the locality, indeed, appeared to be that it pro- 
vided well-covered hnee of retreat* coneeaUng 
routes leading to the rear which could hardly 
fail to prove useful when the defending force 
made ita inevitable bolt out of a position which 
it should never have been called upon to take up. 
By the time that they had completed their 
prelhninary survey the candidatea were grey with 
aiLxiety. The members of the board gathered in 
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conclave and eomnmned one with another, uncer- 
taiu whether the test which they had set was not 
too severe a one. A glorious spring morning gave 
place to an overcast noontide, and a chilly wind, 
which agitated pockefc-books and which made maps 
un controllable, added to the general gloom. But 
the more closely the groiuid carae to he examined, 
the more apparent did it become that the position 
was not in reality euch a bad one after all. There 
was a fairly satisfactory field of fire along most 
sections of the front, even if it meant shooting 
uphill. If natural cover waa somewhat lacking, 
the terms of the scheme granted time enough to 
improvise a reasonable amount of shelter. The 
first requisite laid down in ' Combined Training' 
was fulfilled, for the locality satisfied the general 
plan of operations. And governing the whole 
situation was the predominant fact that the posi- 
tion had got to be held, good or bad. Defensible 
or not, it had got to he defended,^an aspect of 
the question which ia apt to be disregarded if 
undue attention ig devoted to searching for ideals. 

Enclosed country will generally offer many po- Danjfcr of 
sitiona which are tenable for a tirae^ butj on the instcnnWo 
other hand, it provides very few positions which fn seanh- 
are really strong by natme. There is danger that idfaiiTneB. 
in the effort to occupy ground highly favourable 
for defence, ground may be abandoned which is 
not incapable of defencej and that, in consequence, 
areas may lie prematurely abandoned to the foe 
which may prove most difficult to recover later on, 
should circumstances eventually justify an assump- 
tion of the oSensive. Given that the site meets 
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the strategical requirements, that there is a fair 
field cif fire, that lateral coniinunicatioDB of some 
kind exist, that, if the worst comes to the worst, 
it will be poBsible to get away, and that the force 
to hold it has a reasonable amount of time at ita 
disposal to settle down, no poaition ie really bad. 
The intersected character of most parts of the 
United Kingdom favours delaying action by troops 
acting on the defensive, and it therefore tends to 
afford them time for improving cover, for clearing 
the field of fire, and for currying out the work 
which will often convert ground which in ite 
natural etate was almost indefenBible into ground 
which i9 susceptible of obstinate defence. 

* Combined Training ' lays it down that the 
flanks of a poaition should rest on ground naturally 
strong or made ao artificially, and the advantage of 
this admits of no dispute. But euppoaing that no 
such ground exists when the position is occupied, 
and that the time to create breastworks and 
BO forth is not available, it does not therefore 
follow that another position must be sought. The 
weakness of the flanks can probably be counter- 
acted by special display of force. The enemy is, 
in any case, likely to try and work round one or 
other flank, or possibly round both, taking advan- 
tage of the screen provided by hedgerows and 
foliage : this being the case, the vital point, from 
the defender's point of view, is that any turning 
movement shall be met betimes by troops especially 
detailed for the purpose, and that it shall at least 
be checked for a time if it cannot be brought to 
nought* Enclosed country^ if it tends to conceal 
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turning movements, also leads ita aid to iaferior 
forces which are called upon to hold their groimd 
for a few hours. The enemy's outflaaking opera- 
tions will perhaps ultimately achieve their object ; 
but if those operationg can be curbed and rendered 
abortive till the sun has setj the defending side 
can probably evacuate the position unmolested 
during the night should the tactical developments 
of the day have rendered it untenable. 

Then there is the question of artillery positions, ArtiUery 
These should, of course, be favourable to the 
defenders ; andj per contra, they should be un- 
favourable, or should be non - existent, on the 
enemy's aide. In these days of guns firing from 
behind cover, however, it is not easy to define 
what a good artillery position really is. More- 
over, in highly intersected terrain artillery cannot 
he expected to play a very prominent part in 
battle. Under the conditions of ground likely 
to present themselves in enclosed districts of the 
United Kingdom, the question of suitable eites 
for the batteries of either the defence or the 
attack need not generally carry great weight in 
selecting a. position. 

Of the importance of a clear field of fire it is Lateral 
scarcely necesBarj'^ to speak. This is an essential cmtibut 
if the position is one which ia to be seriously Tinpc^. 
[ defended. But the question of lateral communica- 
tiona in a region of hedgerows is likewise one of 
great moment, more eo indeed than is the case on 
open ground. If roads and lanes exist running 
in the right direction, they will often be found to 
be satisfactorily screened by the fenceg bordering 
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them, and they may then prove of great service ; 
but if, oa the other hand, these ready-made com- 
tnunicationB do not exieb, their absence may con- 
stitute a very aerious Bource of weakness unless 
eommunicationg can be improvised by cutting gaps 
in the longitudinal fences, a work which takes 
time and involves labour. On a battlefield of 
this nature much uncertainty is sure to prevail 
during the course of the combat as to the projecte 
and progress of the opposing side ; and it ie there- 
fore imperative that means ahall exist for rapidly 
moving reinforcements from point to point of the 
hne taken up. A grave situation may develop 
itself very unexpectedly in some seccion of the 
line of battle, and may bring about a catastrophe 
imleaa ateps can be taken forthwith to restore the 
equilibrium. Lateral or diagonal communications 
in rear of the fianks are also of great importancej 
in that they necessarily facilitate transfers of foroe 
to meet hostile turning movements. 

It is a point worth noting in connection with 
positions in enclosed country, that the question of 
the communications on the enemy's aide assumea 
an unusual prominence. It will be remembered 
that in those mighty conflicts of the Franco- 
German war, with the details of which most 
students of tactics are familiar, the Germans 
were rarely eeriously delayed hy the nature of 
the terrain when advancing towards the French 
positions in anticipation of attacking them: they 
were not confined to the roads, but advanced in 
formations calculated to admit of rapid deploy- 
ment as 8oon as that should become necessary. 
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But in rural England troops cannot march across 
country, they inust march by the roads ; and the 
fewer roads there are availahlBj the longer will 
it take for a force to form itself in line of battle. 
In a theatre of war of this character a defleleney 
of ronteg leading from the direction by which 
attack will come towards a position, counts as a 
precious asset to the defence. It is almost cer- 
tain to uceord breat!iing-time to the defenders, 
time to clear the field of firej time to elaborate 
the cover, time to develop lateral commimications, 
time to fortify points of especial weakness in the 
line. 

Certaiu objections to a poeition having com- Fields in 
mand were pointed out iu an earlier paragraph. /^Bitioo 
But a reasonably clear field of fire is of para- SeSointa. 
moimt importance, and when the ground is inter- 
sected by fences the e:s.iatence of a clear field of 
fire ie tantamouot to the fields and enclogures 
which the assailants have to traverse being e^f- 
posed to view from the position. Ag was pointed 
out in Chapter V., to be able to see the anrface of 
fields, either they m^nst be on rising ground facing 
you or elae you must be on an elevation looking 
down on them. On a glacis slope or on a flat 
plain there can be no clear field of fire in enclosed 
country. Foreshortening of the fields — to use an 
ajtiat'e phraae — is equivalent to plentiful shelter 
for the foe. In other worda^ if a position in such 
terrain is to possess the first requisite that a 
position should lay claim to, it must either have 
command or it must be commanded, and any 
disadvantages which an elevation suffers nnder 
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as regards exposure to ehellB from mviBible guns 
may have to be accepted, so as to ensure a proper 
field of fire. Command does not, of ooursej necee- 
sarily imply a conspicuous eminence, nor Ib it 
always imperative to attain the summit of the 
hillock to be assured of a comprehensive view. 

Ii may be noted that the existence actually 
within a poeiticm of holdings where the hedge- 
rows have been allowed to grow freely and have 
attained considerable height, may be highly advan- 
tageous. Such ground is particularly well adapted 
for concentrating reserves, or for assembling con- 
siderable bodies of men in concealment in antici- 
pation of launching a counterstroke. The fields, 
within such areas will often be aa invisible from 
the front as a reverae slope would be. Spaces of 
this kind may prove just as serviceable to the 
attacking side for mustering strong forces secretly, 
aa the hollows or depressions in rear of a position 
which on more open gi'ound are generally looked 
to to fulfil this purpose. 

In choosing the line to be occupied by a force 
acting on the defensive, a sense of proportion is- 
eminently necessary. It does not require the eye 
of a great captain to recognise the virtues of a 
position when all the desiderata enumerated ia 
the text-books are piled up within its precincts.. 
It is when most of the stereotyped requirements, 
are lacking, that only the past-master in troop- 
leading knows instinctively whether the position will 
serve, in spite of its defects. The league or so of 
ground wherein all these topographical conditions 
a,re found to oMsur in combination is rare in the^ 
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United Kingdom. Few theatres of war, indeed, 
exist where the discovery of a position without 
blot would prove so difficult as in the eneloeed 
areas of the British Islands, It is not merely 
the accidenta of terrain — the declivity a furlong 
from the front of the line, the winding gully 
leading right into its heart, the tnol! thrust out 
towards the enemy which it ia compulaoiy to hold 
ia spite of its manifold and irremediable defects — 
which are of menace. There are also the sheltered 
plots close up to the firing-line which happen to 
be screened from it by the hedgerows. There are 
those gentle slopes and undulations farther off, 
which on the broad treeless expanses of the 
Continent would be devoid of cover and swept 
by the defenders' bullets, but which in our rural 
districts are interlaced with fencea and shut off 
from view by isolated trees — artificial features 
which make them to all intents and purposes 
dead ground as far aa the position is concerned. 
In such a region the choice of a position, or 
rather the deciaion whether some stretch of 
country admits of defence or not, calls for an 
instinctive appreciation of topographical features, 
for a thorough grasp of the tactics called into 
being by intersected terraiiij and for the possession 
of a sound military judgment. 

But it cannot be too strongly insisted upon Pa™- 
that the paramount requisite of a position is that requiaite. 
the loealitv chosen should complv with the plan tionshontd 
of operations, and that it should satisfy the aituation. 
general situation in the theatre of war. A bad 
position in the right place may be preferable to a 
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good position in the wrong place. The model 
position scarcely exists in any part of this country 
which is likely to become the scene of actual 
combat ; the good position is uncommon ; the ten- 
able poaifcion, on the other hand, abounds. When 
the tenable poBition fits in with the strategical 
conditions at the moment and when it adapts 
itself to the projects of the commander, it will 
usually prove the wisest course to occupy it with- 
out hesitation and at once, and to set to wort 
then and there, as the troops march on to it 
and take up their ground, upon strengthening it 
by artificial means. 



Arrangv- 
mcatn for 
occupa- 
tion* 



The arrangements for occupying a position once 
it has been selected are of almost more import- 
ance in enclosed country than the original choice 
is. To tell off the force to best advantage, the 
weak apota in the line must be detected, and 
any ground which, owing to absence of cover, the 
enemy will find it difficult to advance over, must 
be carefully noted. Unless there ie ample time 
for preparation, there will almost certainly be 
sections where dead ground, or nearly dead ground, 
reaches up to within threatening proximity ; such 
points must be sociu-ed by concentrations of force. 
Those sections, on the other hand, in front of 
which the fields can be seen into, where the fences 
afford little cover from view or against fire, where 
the absence of hedgerow trees and the large area 
of the fields themselves give rise to conditions 
upproximating to open ground, can be held by a 
comparatively speaking attenuated line. 
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The sitefl selected for emplacing tke arfcillerj 
of the defence would naturally be governed by 
the country which the enemy has to traverse, the 
guns being probably allotted the definite task of 
forbidding hostile approach across those tracts of 
ground which can be swept by shell fire with real 
efteot. A typical enclosed district almost necea- 
Barily limits the area in front and on the flanks 
of a position against which artillery can act to 
good purpose, to certain zones and patches. 
Speaking generally, batteries should be drawn 
up in the stronger sections of the line of defence ; 
because at the -weak points where the enemy's 
riflemen can approach concealed, they will be of 
little use in any case. Moreover, in such localitieg 
they run great risk of being silenced prematurely 
unless they are placed behind cover, and if they 
are behind cover they in all probability will not 
be able to bear upon the ground which the 
assailants are crossing. 

But to lay down anything but the moat general 
rules with regard to occupation of ground would 
be inexpedient. The enunciation of tactical dog- 
mas 13 peculiarly nnprofitable when they are to 
apply to a theatre of war which is so diversified 
in its topography, and which presents such a 
variety of characteristics in its different portions, 
as is the case in the United Kingdom. Each 
particular set of cireumetancea must be judged 
on its merits. The occupation of ground in a 
region covered by vast tillage farms would necea- 
sarily differ fundamentally from the arrangements 
suitable to those districts of ancient enclosure 
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where restricted pastures are separated by lofty 
hedgerows, and where tortuous byways remain as 
monuments of rural conditiDns which have passed 
away. 

The preparation of intersected battlefielda for 
defence offera an interesting field for study. In 
examining thia question perhaps the most import- 
ant point to bear in mind is that the ta,ctical aspect 
of the question must always be allowed to dom- 
inate the technical aspect. In no branch of the 
military art has a greater advance been made of 
late yeara in this countiT- than in what ia, in 
default; of a better word, called field fortification. 
That is because the subject has ceased to be 
controlled by the scientific school of thought, and 
has come to be regarded as & practieal military 
question. 

In enclosed country a poaition will generally 
call for little preparation in so far as cover for 
the firing-line, for the reserves^ for the guns and so 
forth, is concerned; existing fences will provide 
a great deal of what is required, although, as was 
pointed out in Chapter V., they are not as a rule 
aituated in places the most satisfactory with regard 
to ground from the tactical point of view. On the 
other hand, clearing the field of fire will generally 
he an undertaking assuming large proportions, and 
this process becomes of even more paramount im- 
portance than is the case on normal ground. Then, 
again^ the question of lateral eommunications de- 
mands especial considei^tinn^ because the hedge- 
rows which are perpendicular or oblique to the 
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general front are Bure to soioe extent to consti- 
tute obataclea to free movement within the posi- 
tion. Ajij particularly interaected ground to the 
front or on the flanks is likely to create points of 
exceptional weakness in a line of defence, and 
such centres of mischief may call for the expendi- 
ture of mnch labour on clearances, on obstacles, 
and on devising and constructing breastworks 
and entrenchments partaking of the nature of 
redoubts. 

The transformation of the ordinary hedgerow 
into a sheltered position for infantry or for guns 
will not usually present much difficulty, provided 
that there is some sort of bank, A great deal of 
course depends upon which side of the bank the 
ditch is. But if any spade - work be necessaiy, 
care should be taken that the newly thrown*np 
earth shall not be conspieuoua from the front — 
the hedge will generally help to hide it. If the 
hedge from its nature makes a satisfactory screen 
from view, any gaps in it shoi;ld be carefully filled 
up with twigs and brushwood so as to prevent 
movements along the back of it from being visible 
to the enemy. It is of course essential that the 
troops manning the fence shall be able to see 
through the lower part of it, and holes may have 
to be cut in the hedge to secure thie. In summer 
I time the herbage growing up on the far side of a 
fence may be a veiy serious obstruction to the 
view of the troops who are to line it : two or 
three files told o£f to walk backwards and for- 
wards through this vegetation will trample down 
the weeds and rank grass efilectuaDy, and will dia- 
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Clearing 
the field 
of nre. 



pose of tbeae much more qnickly than eickleg 
would. Labour is not generally unliraited when 
a position is being prepared for defence ; perhaps 
the most important point, therefore, to bear in 
mind in connection with this development of the 
protective capabilities of hedgerows, is not to ex- 
pend work on them which might better be utilised 
in other directions. 

Clearing the field of fire is so eseential, and ig 
likely to prove such an arduous undertaking if 
carried far, that a good deal of judgment is neees- 
sary in coming to a decision as to what ie to be 
taken in hand, if the working parties are limited 
in strength and when little time is available. It 
is well to bear in mind that, if the leisure or the 
labour requisite Ca completely obliterate a hedge- 
row is not available, cutting two or three large 
gapfi in it may at least prevent the enemy from 
oocupying it unobserved : this applies especially 
to fences having a direction diagonal to the gen- 
eral front or to those which might serve as lateral 
lines of communication for the assailants. The 
complete eSaeement of a bank surmounted by a 
hedge is a troublesome operation ; the roots rather 
tend to strengthen the bank, and cutting down 
the hedge ia the kind of work which unskilled 
men will waste much time over. But a great 
effort must be made to entirely get rid of any 
fence which Uea within three or four hundred 
yards of the defenders' firing-line unless it is 
enfiladed. 

The arduous nature of the task involved in 
removing hedgerows altogether so that they shall 
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provide no cover of any kind for an enemy, makes 
it most important that thoso which are to be bo 
dealt with should be carefully selected with a due 
regard to the lie of the ground. A contemplated 
battlefield, which in its natural state is obstructed 
by a network o£ fences awl shaded by many isol- 
ated clusters of foliage, may be made to wear a 
new aspect by the exertions of a sufficient number 
of Boldiera. Hedges can be wiped away. Banks 
can be razed. Trees can he cut down. But when 
huge worldng-parties are not available, the toil of 
such troops as are on the spot must not be de- 
voted to the unessential The hedgerow at the 
end of a field of which practically the whole sur- 
face can be seen is, cccteris paribtis, of less import- 
ance than that which hides the whole or nearly 
the whole of a field. The longitudinal fenoe 
which can be enfiladed does little harm, and it 
can well be left alone. The simple hedge of the 
type which can only serve the enemy as a screen 
but which affords hostile infantry no protection 
against Are from the position, should not be 
attacked as long as there exist close at hand a 
bank and ditch where the assailants will be com- 
pletely sheltered if he gets bo far. The judicious 
application of labour is of vital moment when the 
amount of it is limited, and detailing the tasks to 
be undertaken then becomes a service of great 
responsibility. 

Lateral communications within a position can Lateral 
generally be improved with little difficulty if they «o^«. " 
already exist when work is taken in band ; and 
even if they do not exist at the outset they may. 
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as a rule, be speedily improvised : wide apertures 
can. be cut through fences running at right angles 
to the general front. On the other hand, gaps in 
lateral fences which are intended to aet as a screen 
are easily filled up with hnishwood, bo as to make of 
them a genuine covered way ; these lateral feocea 
will, even without any expenditure of labour on 
them, probably give a certain amount of shelter 
from view if not from fire. Although it is 
necessarily the case that lateral communication 
will in a position on ground intersected with hedge- 
rows be interfered with by the longitudinal fences, 
cutting gaps through these latter ia not a pro- 
longed process ; and it is interesting to recall that 
St Kuth, trained up in the school of Turenne, 
realised at Aughrim the importance of making 
such gaps. It was due to his foresight in cutting 
wide passages through the banks intersecting his 
position at right angles to the general front, that 
the Jacobite horse were able to charge Talmash's 
infantry in flank when disordered from penetrat- 
ing the centre of the position, and to hurl the 
assailants back into the morass through which 
they had forced their way up to the Irish lines. 
strcn^h- As regards the question of especially strength- 
eipedaMr ©niog localities which, owing to the existence of 
poiat*. dead ground in the immediate vicinity or to some 
similar cause, are points of weakness in a position, 
the familiar devices of field engineering in the 
shape of breastworks and obstacles would be 
brought into play. The trained experience of 
engineer or pioneer units can be well employed 
in such ca<^eB. The transformation of hedgerows 
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battig, and the executiou of any elaborate 
work of a similar kind, calls for skilled labour. 
In detalliiig the troops to tlie different aectionB 
of a position wMch has to be prepared for de- 
fence, it would seem to be a sound principle to 
leave the genuine danger-spots to the technical 
experts to deal with. 

This closes the subject, and it ia not altogether cop- 
unsatisfactory that the final paragraphs of this 
little voluHie should deal with the preparation of 
ground for defence, because to understand how to 
prepare ground for defence it ia neceseary to un- 
deretaud ground in reference to tactics. The un- 
usual tactics demanded of our forces detailed for 
home defence are wrapped up in the peculiarities 
of the terrain of the United Eingdom^ in its 
hedgerows, its fields, and its fenced communica- 
tioua. To realise the infiuence of the topograph- 
ical features of our country upon the handling of 
troops within its precincts in war, those topo- 
graphical features must be observed and must be 
pondered over. Much that is comprised in th& 
military arb is admittedly matter of opinion, and 
provides fitting subject-matter for argument And 
for diversity of views. But the white-thorn hedge^ 
the sequestered spinney, and the meadow hemmed 
in on every side with obstacles are facts, and they 
moreover are facts of common knowledge. Before 
their effect upon tactics can be mastered^ they 
must be examined under varying conditions and 
they must be studied in different districts. 

But, above all things, should those corps and 
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cadres of the Territorial Army which are definitely 
detailed for local defence, note the topographical 
features and study the maps of their own 
district. Three wickets down for less than a 
dozen or the goalkeeper beaten in the first five 
minutea, means more than it looks on paper, 
because it depreasea the side ; and in war and 
on occasions of national emergency moral effeot 
is a factor to be reckoned with. Should an in- 
vadou of the United Kingdom ever take place 
— an invasion may mean a raid by a few bat- 
talions or may mean the landing of an army, — 
then the result of the opening aperations can 
hardly fail to be of surpassing importance. Our 
side must keep its end up on land from the 
beginning. A hostile expeditionary force may 
break through the Royal Navy's guard — that 
is the sailor's business. But then comes the 
opportunity and the trial of the territorial 
forces on the spot. Should these be able to 
read the theatre of operations like a book, 
they will enjoy an incalculable advantage during 
that critical period when it depends on them 
whether the enemy is, or is not, to gain a firm 
footing upon British soil, and they may perform, 
services in the hour of their country's need which 
will win for them the enthusiastic approbation 
of a grateful people. 
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